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THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


FRIEDRICH PAULSEN 
Translated by Frank Thilly and W. W.Elwang. $3.00 net, postage 26 cents. 


A systematic account of the nature, function, organization, and historical development of the German 
university. It is the most satisfactory exposition of university problems and the most helpful, practical guide 
in solving them published in recent years. A book so rich in valuable information, so full of practical 
suggestions, that it will prove most useful to all connected with university life, either as teachers or students 


‘*Piulsen is not only a strong but an attractive writer, and his views of education always deserve respect Evening Post 


THE. NEW FAR EAST A HISTORY of the REFORMATION 


I. The Reformation in Germany. 


by 
by i 
THOMAS F. MILLARD THOMAS N. LINDSAY, M.A., D.D. ; 
‘*There is so much of unquestioned truth in the book Principal of the United Free Church College, Glasgow 


that it is of great value. ‘This is the first effort to set forth the 
situation without prejudice. It will undoubtedly cause much 
comment.’'—The Inquirer. 


his new volume in the International ‘Theological Library 
is an able and scholarly account of the Reformation from the 
beginning in Germany to the religious peace of Augsburg 


$1.50 net, postage 13 cents. $2.50 net 


| JOSEPH JEFFERSON By FRANCIS WILSON 


Reminiscences of a Fellow Player 





Intimate and delightful reminiscences of Joseph Jefferson, his conversations, his opinions on literature 
and art—especially the art of the actor—told by Francis Wilson, the well-known actor. There are many of 
Jefferson's characteristic stories, full of his wise and witty comments on life, accounts of his recreations as a 
fisherman with Mr. Cleveland and other friends, his development of the play “Rip Van Winkle” and many 
other things. 


‘« The sketches of personalities are intimately and charmingly done. New light is thrown on the best qualities of Jef 
ferson, his amiability, his genial humor, his sound artistry.’’—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 





Fully illustrated. $2.00 net, postage 19 cents, 





NEW NOVELS 


i! 
THE TOWER SIX STARS { 
By By " 
' MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT NELSON LLOYD 
** The charm of the story is in the way itistold. There **A distinc? note of freshness in the American short story 
is sentiment, vivid description of scenery and nature, and a great A constant spirit of genial humor pervades the book.’ 
deal of quiet fun.’"—N. Y. Sun. Chicago Inter Ocean 
$1.50. Illustrated. $1.50. ; 
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BOB AND THE GUIDES By MARY R. S. ANDREWS 


“*A book that is sure to be passed approvingly through the family until every member has tasted of the delight of Mrs 
Andrews’s humor and inhaled the crisp woodsy atmosphere of her yarns hicago Evening Post. 


Illustrated, $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science and Art. 
FOUNDED IN 1865. 


| Mntered at the New York City Post-Ofice as 
second-class mail matter. | 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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eign countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4. 

The date when the aubscription expires is on the 
address label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for a remtt. 
tance, Nov other receipt is aent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express 
order, or Postal Order payable to * Publisher of 
The Nation.” 
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old and new addresses should be given. 

iddress THE NATION, Box79s, New York. 

Publication Office, 008 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 


OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


are the leading booksellers In the United @tates along 
certain tines. They lesue « Catalog of Rare Volumes 
monthly, and this, together with their List of Publica- 
tions devoted to American History, will be BENT 
F E to any ove making the request. 















































NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 








Brooks & Hubbard’s Composition-Rhetoric $1.00 


The fundamental aim of this volume is to give pupils the ability to use 
language for a purpose. It is essentially modern and practical in its charac- 
ter. In Part I. are the elements of description, narration, exposition, and 
argument; also special chapters on letter-writing and poetry. A more com- 
+ - comprehensive treatment of the four forms of discourse is furnished 
in Part Il. 


Harding’s Essentials in Mediaeval and Modern 


istory ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - $1.50 

This work begins with a survey of the world from the fall of the West- 

ern Empire to the year 800. From the latter date there is given an account 

of the development of the various important countries which have influeaced 

the progress of civilization. The maps and illustrations are particularly note- 

worthy. Not only are they numerous, but they have been prepared and 
collected with unusual care. 


Long’s American Poems . ....__. 90 cents 


All the American poets from 1776 to 1900 who are worthy of recog- 
nition are here treated simply, yet suggestively, and in such a manner as to 
illustrate the growth and spirit of American life as expressed in its verse. 
Each writer is represented by some of his best-known poems, which are 
preceded by brief biographical sketches, designed to entertain and awaken 
interest. 















Our new Illustrated descriptive catalogue of High School and 
College Text-Books for 1906 is now ready for distr.bution. It will 
be sent to any address on request. 











Rolfe’s New Shakespeare. 40 Vols. Each, 56 cents 


This new edition of Rolfe’s Shakespeare, just completed, incorporates 
the results of recent advancement in Shakespearean scholarship and re- 
search. Among the changes are the omission or abridgment of the original 
notes on textual variations, and the substitution of comment by the editor for 
selections from other critics. The books are of handy size for the pocket, 
and most attractive in appearance. 


Jordan’s Elementary Latin Writing . $1.00 


This book aims to teach the student to write good Latin prose. The 
first part of the book contains a brief summary of the general rules of syntax, 
arranged by topics. The second part is devoted entirely to helpful exercises, 
which furnish more advanced and connected work than that previously encoun- 
tered. An English-Latin vocabulary completes the book. 


Smiley’s Manual of American Literature, 60 cents 


This little manual opens the way to a more extended study of the mas- 
terpieces of American Literature. The treatment is biographical rather than 
critical. Suggestions for readirig, both with reference to each author's work 
and along biographical lines, appear at the end of the chapters. 


Gannett, Garrison, and Houston’s Commercial 
5. otek oe te ee 


This text-book treats of: Commercial Conditions, physical, social, and 
economic, that influence commerce in every region; Commercial Products, 
vegetable, animal, and mineral, together with the treatment of the soil and its 
cultivation; Commercial Countries, with special reference to the industries 
and commerce of each. The very latest statistical information has been used, 
and the present condition of the world’s commerce is accurately portrayed. 
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ROGET’S THESAURUS 
of English Words and Phrases 
New Enlarged Edition. Cloth, $1.50; with Index, $2.00. 
Half Calf, $3.00. 
“A dictionary of synonyms is a necessity to every student and 


writer. Roget's Thesaurus co been for many years regarded as the 
one complete and perfect book of the kind in the language.” 


DURUY’S GENERAL HISTORY 
Translated and edited by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. 
25 colored maps. $2.00. 
“The most satisfactory world history of its kind in existence.” 
Public Opinion, 
DURUY'S ANCIENT HISTORY. Maps, index, $1.00 
DURUY’S MIDDLE AGES. Maps, index, $0.75 
DURUY’S MUDERN TIMES. Maps, index, $1.00 
Being Parts I., Ul., and Ill., of the ‘‘General History,’’ 
Edited by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. 
“I know of no historical handbook of equal comprehensiveness 


which is at once so up-to-date, so authoritative, and so attractively 
written.”’—Witiram F. Warren, President of Boston University. 


DURUY’S HISTORY OF FRANCE 
Translated and edited by Prof. J. F. Jameson. 
12 colored maps. $2.00. 


“The best of all short summaries of French history.”—Anprew D. 
Waite. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES 
By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D. Cloth, $1.75. 


“As a manual on a subject of the most vital importance the book is 
a model, ana its value is hardly to be overestimated."—Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 
By Richard T. Bly, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ Here for the first time the public is presented with a full and ac- 
curate account of socialism as it is."— Chicago Times. 


SOCIAL THEORY 
By John Bascom. Cloth, $1.75. 
“Very practical and ethically stimulating "--The Advance 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION 
By FP. H. Wines, LL.D. Cloth, 31.75. 

“ Will educate its readers in a subject on which there is, as yet 
altogether too much sentimentality on the one hand, and brutal sever 
ity on the other.""—N. Y, Observer 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
By Prof. B. A. Grosvenor. Maps and index, $1.00. 


‘A compact and handy volume of reference.’'— Review of Heviews. 
IRRIGATION 
By FP. H. Newell, Chief U. S. Hydrographer. is6 IMlustrations. 
$2.00 net. (Postage ® cts.) 
“ Nothing on the subject has been published for years so effective, 
clear, and popular.’’—The Lite ary Worid 


ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY 
By B. E. Pernow, N. Y. State College of Porestry. 


$1.80 net. (Postage 15 cts.) 
“No other book of like authority. To be commended in the highest 
terms,"’— Philadelphia Public L-dger 


THE POETRY OF BROWNING 
By Stopford A. Brooke. $1.s0 net (los age lS cts.) 


“The most satisfactory and stimulating criticism of this poet yet 
published .""—Londun Times 


FRENCH LITERATURE 
Fy Perdinand Brunetiére. Cloth, $2.00. 


“ This is a real history. the best history of French literature in ex 
istence."’—Prof, E. A. Grosvenor 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 
By Drs. Moulton, Peters, Bruce and «thers. introduction by Lyman 
Abbott. $1.50. 
“One of the ost important analyses of the subject that has ever 
been attempted,”—C mmercial Adve: liser. 





ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


For Schools and —_________— 
Colleges What a Prominent Pro- 


fessor Says: 


96 Volumes 
12mo, Cloth 


“T am delighted with the 
books, and shall use the Astor 
Edition henceforward in my 
classes. The books are so 
well bound that they may well 
List Price ... . 60c form a part of any student's 


- library when he has ccase 
Price to Schools . . 40c. 9-4 reateyaranie my 
use them in the class-room.” 














THE ASTOR PROSE SERIES 
The Best Books 


in all prose literature, printed on good paper 
and neatly bound, with frontispieces and 
title-pages printed in two colors. Cloth, 
assorted colors. 322 volumes. 12mo. 


Per volume, 60 cts. 
Price to Schools, 40 cts. 


** The best books for the money published in England or 
America."'—From a Customer. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


Pocket Edition for 


School Use A School Principal's 


Opinion : 

‘lam pleased to say we are 
highly satisfied with them 
Typography, binding, paper. 
combined make these volumes 


168 Volumes 
18mo, Cloth 





almost ideal for class use, 





. Kindly send me acopy of your 
List Price . - - + 35¢e. catalogue so that I may learn 


Price to Schools. . 25c. what other volumes you pub- 
lish in the same series,” 








SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


“First Folio Edition,” Edited, With Notes, Introductions, Glos 
saries, Lists of Variorum Readings, and selected Criticiams, 
by Caarvorte Porter and Heien A. CLakke, Editors of the 
“Camberwell” Edition of Robert Browning. 


To be completed in 40 handy volumes, size 4'4 x 644. Sold 
separately. Cloth, 75 cents; limp leather, $1.00 per 
volume, 


The following volumes are ready: 
A MIDSOMMER NIGHT’S DREAME 
LOVES LABOUR’S LOST THE COMEDIE OF ERRORS 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MACBETH JULIUS CAESAR HAMLET LEAR 


“Tt will prove, I am sure, the most desirable edition which has yet been 
pablished.”—Dr. Hinam Conson. 











‘ THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, New York j 
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New and Recent Books. 


IN 


Supplementary Reading 


wi »p will be sent by mall 
- sthald 


Judson and Bender, Graded 
Literature Readers: 
First Book, ... a . »$.25 
Second Book.... — ae - stele a oat 


Third Book..... 45 | 


Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 


Books, each... .. Se a ee 


Judson, the Young ‘American 60 
Graded Supplementary Read- 
ing Series: 


rurpin, Classic Fables. .... jae ee Se 
Turpin, Grimm’s Fairy Tales........... .40 
rurpin, Andersen’s Fairy Tales.... 40 
rurpin, Stories from American History. .40 
Whitcomb, Heroes of History......... -60 
Abernethy, American Literature... ..1.10 


Graded Poetry Readers, eight books, each .20 


Maynard’s English Classics 
Series: 
Scott, The Lady of the Lake..... 36 
Scott, Ivanhoe sam AO | 
rennyson, Idylls of the King ea . 36 
Irving, Life of Goldsmith 40 
Cooper, The Last of the Mohicans. 40 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


44-60 East 23d St., New York City 


A History of the 
American Civil War 


By W. BIRKBECK WOOD, M. A., 
and MAJOR J.E. EDMONDS, R. E 


With an Introduction by 
H. SPENCER WILKINSON, 








Svo, with Maps and Plans, net $3.50. 


“It is characterized by understanding, 
by impartial attitude, and by thorough- 
ness of treatment. It is written froma 
trategical standpoint, and campaigns 
rather than battles are its main considera- 
tion.”’-. The Independent. 

“To Americans, the value of the book 
is to be found mainly in judgments ar- 
rived at by the competent critics who 
are thoroughly impartial on all questions. 
Their disinterested views on matters of 
controversy are worthy of the most 
serious consideration.”’—The Dial 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
a7 & 20 West 


G.P. Putnam's Sons,23¢322.n. 7" 














Sally UU tster’'s Journal 


Thin famous book, the real diary of a 
real girl of 1777. gives usa new view of 
the Hevolutionary war. Her flirtations 
with Washington's officers are told to 


her giri friend with the moet charming freedom 
Beautifully tlluetrated \ capital gift book sy 
postpaid, or at bookstores 


FERRIS & LEACH, Pubs, Phila 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


List on request. 





Cloth, 50 cents: leather, $1.00 


gk. P. DUTTON & CO... - + NEW YORK 
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WHAT BETTER USE 


could you make of ONE DOLLAR 
than to send it for a Three Months’ 
Trial Subscription to 


THE LIVING AGE? 


That small sum will entitle you to re- 
ceive Thirteen Numbers, postpaid in 
the United States, Canada or Mexico, 
of a magazine which for more than sixty 
years has given its readers the cream of 
English periodical literature, ranging all 
the way from the stately Quarterlies to 
the Spectator and Punch. Your trial 
subscription will give you more than 800 
pages of the best essays, fiction, poetry, 
travel sketches, literary, art and musical 
criticism, discussions of social, religious 
and educational questions, and papers 
upon Public Affairs and Interna- 
tional Politics. 

Published weekly—-More than 3,300 
pages each year—-Annual subscription 
postpaid, six dollars, 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 



































TEN BOOKS AT THE PRICE OF ONE 





That is a fair statement of 
the price of books in the 


Humboldt Library 
of Science 


What others charge $1.50 for 
we give at 15 cents, Over one hun- 
dred of the leading lights repre- 
sented, Get our catalogue and 
see for yoursolf. 

A limited number of complete 
sets, bound in 18 volumes, now 


TEN FOR ONE 


ready. 











20TH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO, 


129 W. 20th Street, New York. 








Importi tice 
mporting No 

We beg to announce that we have 
greatly extended our facilities for the 
importation of English books, so that 
we now are equipped to fill orders of 
this sort with the greatest efficiency 


and intelligence. 

Promptness, good service and low 
prices will rule in this department, as 
they do in all our business. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 E. 17th St., Union Sq North, New York 

















The Ben Greet 


Players 


IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
PLAYS 


Acted as Shakespeare wrote them 


in a setting representing an old English Hall 
or Theatre. 


ALSO IN OPEN AIR PLAYS 
Beginning May 20th at Washington 
Colleges and Clubs desiring to book this at- 

tractive combination kindly address 
BEN GREET, care of Walter Jordan, 
Empire Theatre, N. Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Outlines of English and 


American Literature 


By J. H. GiLMoreE, Ph.D., of the University of 
Rochester. 

An outgrowth of the classroom. Emphasizes 
the principal authors and salient facts in our 
literary history. Conforms to the plan of work 
recommended by “The Committee of Fifteen.” 
Adapted to advanced High School or College 
work. 12mo, cloth 267 pages; price 75c net. 
Special rates for introduction. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

SCRANTOM, WETMORE & CO., Publishers, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Forty Years of Critical Re- 
search, from an All-Inclusive 
Viewpoint, Summed up in 


CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D. 


Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. 
Translated by Danie. A. Hugssca, Ph.D. 
All Booksellers, $1.75 net. Circular on Request. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, New York 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


Of English and American Authors. 
680 to 1905. In eight royal 8vo volamesa, 6,000 


criptive matter and specimen pages on request. 


MOULTON PUBLISHING CO., Buffalo, New York 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors) 


16 West 33d St., opposite the “ Waldorf,” New York, 

Paria Pu of Fore Books, Agents for the legding 
Publishers. Taachnitz's British authors. Teub- 

ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catal e of stock 


malied on demand. New books received from 
and Leipzig as soon as 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Topics of all kinds and * any la) ge looked up in 
the Boston and Harvard libraries, for scholars, writ- 
ers, and others. Abstracts, coptes, translations, and 
bibliographies made, Proof-reading and revision of 
manuacript. Highs ‘university and seers ree references. 


06 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


ROSE 0’ THE RIVER 


| By the Author of « Rebecca "’ 
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Educational. 


MaSSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BiarLow. 











PaILADELPalA, Chestnut Hill BOARDI NG 


AND DAY 
Mrs. Chapman and “io ror 
Miss Jones GIRLS. 


Thorough College Preparatory and Finishing 
Courses, with special opportunities for culture. 
Number of pupilslimited. Classes small, insur- 
ing individual attention. Large, comfortable 
house with pleasant grounds. Tennis, basketball, 
and skating. 





ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Beys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, Shop 
ik Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. 
~ cyeenum with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
on school and business. Illustrated pamphiet 
sent free. Address 


Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Everert O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
hburton Pl., Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 
{se Firch Ave., New } ork 414 Cent. Bid.. Minneapolis 
sy } + Ave, Chicago 1200 Wiliiams Av., pay t 
ro ahs Bid., Denver 525Stime’n Bik.,Los Adgeles 
St3 ieee , Spokane 717 Market 8t., San Fr’ncisco 
Send to any canine above for Agency Manual. 
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THE FRANKLIN BI-CENTENNIAL 


THE STANDARD WORK 18 THE 


Life of Benjamin Franklin 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF 


Edited by Hon. JOHN BIGELOW 








New Fifth Edition Revised and Enriched 
“The life of one of the greatest Americans is presented in a form that must be well nigh 
definitive.""New York Sun 


In Three Handsome Volumes, Illustrated. Cloth Bound, Gilt Top, $06.00 








WRITTEN CLEARLY, FRANKLY AND WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


THE TRUE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


By Sidney George Fisher 


Iilustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $2.09. Half Levant, $5.00. 








is valuable in proportion to its in- 
An Agency fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells tha t is something, but if it is asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec. 


omumpente ou, thatismore. Ours 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. Recommends 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 

















ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Has Good Positions for Good Teachers with Good 
Records. 

Send for Circular on Free Registration. 

HAKLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency. 

Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess— Property. 
Tel. 6129 18th. 

Joun C. Rock wk, Mer., 83E 14th St., N. Y. C. 








Travel. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

A university graduate and experienced teacher 
of wide acquaintance with European life and 
travel, would like to take charge of a few boys 
or accompany a smal! party of adults wishing to 
spend the summer abroad. For further informa 
tion or references address A. M., P. O. Box 1217. 
Providence, R. I. 


EURO -High-c ieee tour: Small party of ladies— 

June 21—Sept. 3d. Southern route. 
Terms moderate. 17th tour. pny. Address MISS 
BARBOUR, Atlanttc City, N 








Selections and Documents in Economics 


Edited by WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, Professor 
of Economics in Harvard University. 


An meee 1 of the case system of the law schools 
to the teaching of economica. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 


Ripley’s Trusts, Pools and Corporations 

Common’s Trade Unionism and Labor 
Problems 

Carver’s Sociology and Social ys 

Bullock’ 


s Selected Readings in 
Finance 


CINN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


blic 





A Universal Exchange of All Varieties of Earmest Religious Thought 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Each number comprises 240 pages. Yeurly subscription $2.5). Post free. Single numbers 75 
cents, Post free 


CHIEF CONTENTS OF APRIL NUMBER 


Is the Religion of the Spirit a Working Religion for “lankind ? By Dom Curusenr Berier 

How Japan Buddhi Appeals to a Christian Theist. ty Professor J, Faruin Canrentrer 

Does Christian Belief require Metaphysics ? By Professor h, 8. Drowns 

Mr. Birrell’s Choice. By the Right Rev, Lord Bishop of Carlisle 

The Working Faith of the Social Reformer. By Professor Henry Jones 

St. Catherine of Siena. By Enuunn G. Garvner. 

The Laws and Limits of Development in Christian Doctrine. By the Rev Paucirran W. Jonge 
Davies 

The Salvation of the body by Paith. By the Author of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia” 

The Resurrection. A Layman’s Dialogue. By T. W. Rotesros 





Christianity and Science Il. The Divine Element in Christianity. Hy Sir Oviver Lonur 
With a Number of Signed Reviews and Bibliography of Recent Literature. 


Subscriptions are booked and single numbers sold by G. BE. STECH IRT & CO., 129-133 West 
Twentieth St., New York; AME RICAN UNITA2IAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
from any good. bookseller or 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. 














Shakespeare 


Our new Catalog 118, entitied Shakespeare, His 
Works, His Times, His Influence ; inc uding Em- 
blem , and Dances of veath. Contains 60 
numbers, all of which are of interest to the Shake- 
spearian collector. It is annotated in English with 
full references to the Bibliographies Sent gratis 


on application by 
LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S ANTIQUARIAT, 


Hildegardstrasse 16, MUNICH, 
GERMANY. 





Financial. 


TT We buy and sell bills of exchanges and 
LE ERS make cable transfers of money on uro 
OF Australia, and South Africa; also make 
CREDIT {2 collections and issue Commercial and 
veliers’ Credits availabie in all parts 
oft the world, 


International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 








SIBLEY’S HARVARD GRADUATES 


By the Former Librarian of Harvard College 
We have about © each Vols. 2 and 3. Vol, 2, 1650-1677, Vol, 3, 1678-1000 
To close these out we will send you the 2 Vols. on receipt of $1.00. 
These were published at $5.00 per Vol 


We still have a few sets, Vols. 1, 2, 3. Price, $20.00 for the set. 
GEORGE H. KENT, University Bookstore, Cambridge, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY of GENEVA (Switzerland) 


HOLIDAY COURSE OF MODERN FRENCH 
17th July—30th August, 1906 
Write for detailed Syllabus to SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
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PRIZES FOR ECONOMIC ESSAYS | 


THIRD YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the Study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and to stimulate 
an examinat on of the value of college training for business men, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman ; 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University; 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan; 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Clark College 


have been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner and Marx, of Chicago, to offer again in 
1907 four prizes for the best studies on any one of the following subjects : 


The practical wisdom of freeing raw materials, essential to subsequent manufactures, from customs-duties 


1. 
when entering the United States. 
2. ‘The best methods of obtaining an elastic currency in times of panic. 
3. To what extent, and in what form, are Socialistic tenets held in the United States? 
4. In what respect, and to what extent, have combinations among American railways limited or modified the 


influence of competition ? 
5. The best methods of avoiding resort to force by labor unions in their contests with employers. 
6. The effect of “ trusts” upon the prices of goods produced by them. 
7. How far does the earning power of skill obtain under a regime of trade unions? 
8. A critical study of modern commercial methods for distributing products to consumers. 
9. ‘The development of economic theory since John Stuart Mill. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars, in Cash 


are offered for the best studies presented by Class A, composed exclusively of all persons who have received 
the bachelor’s degree from an American college in 1895, or thereafter; and 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars and a Second 
Prize of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, in Cash 


are offered for the best studies presented by Class B, composed of persons who, at the time the papers are sent 
in, are undergraduates of any American college. No one in Class A may compete in Class B; but any one in 
Class B may compete in Class A. The Committee reserves to itself the right to award the two prizes of $1,000 
and $500 to undergraduates, if the merits of the papers demand it. 

Che ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, with- 
out precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some 
permanent form. 

Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and, although 
not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. ‘They should be inscribed with an assumed 
name, the year when the bachelor’s degree was, or is likely to be received, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope giving the real name and address of the competitor, and the institution which conferred the degree, 
or in which he is studying. The paper should be sent on or before June 1, 1907, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq., 
University of Chicago 





Box 145, Faculty Exchange Chicago, Illinois 
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“It is to 1905 what the first pronouncing gazetteer was to 
1855—the best book of its kind published in English, on this or 
the other side of the Atlantic.”’— The Churchman. 











Lippincott’s 
New Gazetteer 


**Up to date and invaluable.’’ 
—New York Sun. 


‘‘The Gazetteer is indispensable.’’ 
~—Boston Herald, 











No Library Is Complete Without It 





Bradstreet’s.—“A great Geographical Dictionary.” 


Boston Evening Transcript.— ‘A monumental work of almost incalculable value.” 


Public Opinion.—“ This book is as essential to the library as the dictionary or the encyclopxdia.”’ 


Boston Daily Globe. —‘‘ Accurate, up to date, practical, it is an absolute necessity for libraries, schools, colleges, 
and institutions of every kind.” 


The Outlook.—* For the newspaper office, the library, and the increasing number of business men whose field is 
the world and who must have accurate information about it, Lippincott’s Gazetteer in its new form will 
be as indispensable as is an unabridged dictionary.” 

Three-Quarter Levant, $15.00 net. 

Patent Index 50 cents extra. 


Over 2000 pages. Quarto. 
Sheep, $10.00 net. Half Morocco, $12.50 net. 








LIPPINCOTT’S STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS 


THE NEW 1906 EDITION LIPPINCOTT'S | THE NEW EDITION OF 


Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia 


The corner-stone of any library is a 
good encyclopaedia—it is indispensable. 


Pronouncing Dictionary of ‘Chambers’s Cyclopaedia 
Biography and Mythology of English Literature 


| There is no single work of more im- 
portance for Library, school, and college 
| than this. 


| A clear and comprehensive survey of English 
literature from the beginning to the twentieth 


By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 


This magnificent work, which for years 
has been in its department without a rival 


9 in the estimation of scholars, has lately eanear 
Chambers’s pen ~~ extensive revision, which | Contains on oushontis biography of every 
was rendere necessary by the ¢reat American and Engiish writer of note, whether 
Encyclopaedia a. & | Host, dramatist, novelist, or historian. 


material condensed into the three volumes 
of Cham bers's Cyclopaedia of English Litera. 
ture would ordinarily fill a dozen or more 
books. 
j It is the cheapest authoritative reference work 
of similar scope now in print. 
| It contains the essence of hundreds of the most 
valuable books in English literature, and is a 
library in itself, 


Illustrated with approved portraits and 
drawings. Contains over 2500 pages. A 
detailed Table of Contents in cach volume. 
Complete in three imperial octavo volumes, 
stoutly bound. 


of human activity in the last few years; it 
is now offered to the public in a greatly 
improved form, embracing, besides the re- 
vision of the articles included in previous 
issues, numerous new biographical 
sketches of persons who have lately be- 
come of sufficient prominence to merit 
mention. 


strides that have taken place in every field | 
is not only the acknowledged encyclo- 
paedia for the busy man and student, but 
also carries the finest illustrations of any 
encyclopaedia. 


Complete in ten volumes. 
secures the use of 


ONE DOLLAR the entire set at once 


and the balance can be paid in little-at-a- 
time amounts. 


| Subscription 
volumes. 


edition in two large octavo 
2550 double-column pages. 








Sample pages and full particulars of these valuable works sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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“No former edition of Franklin’s Writings 
has ever approached this in fullness.” 
—The Review of Reviews. 


The Writings of : 
Benjamin Franklin 


Edited by Atserr H. Smyru, Professor of the English Language and 


Literature in the Central High School, Philadelphia, with Portraits 
and Illustrations. Special Limited Edition in Ten Volumes, Cloth, 8vo. 
Price per volume, $3.00 net (carriage extra). 





. COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 
BOSTON: TRANSCRIPT: 
‘A valuable and interesting compilation of the writings of Franklin, revealing 
more completely than any other the private character of the man. 


BOSTON HERALD: 

‘‘Franklin’s significance in literature appears when we remember that he was the 
first American to transcend provincial boundaries and limitations, and the first 
author and scientist to achieve wide and permanent reputation in Europe. His 
autobiography was vivid, truthful, thrilling with life, for it was the simple, fascinat- 
ing narrative of a career that began in lowly surroundings and ended in splendor. 
It contained therefore the substance of the stories that have chiefly interested the 
world.”’ 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE: 
‘There was never a man whose interest extended to so many widely severed 
fields as did Franklin’s. Besides the scientific problems which he studied out 
to a satisfactory solution, we find foreshadowed in his casual suggestions the 
germs of many later discoveries. His literary and political activity is mirrored 
in his writings, and his own autobiography is one of the classics of English 
literature.” 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
‘‘No more worthy tribute to the great philosopher and patriot could well have 
been contrived than the wholly admirable edition of his writings which Professor 
Smyth has collected and edited with so much reverent scholarship and painstaking 
research, ”’ 

THE FORUM; NEW YORK: : 
‘‘Everywhere we touch him he is the human and therefore the fascinating Franklin 
- when his limitations have been duly considered, it remains true that 
Franklin, like Defoe, and for much the same reasons, is one of the most fascinat- 
ing of mortals, at least to stud nts who examine his character by means of his 
self-reveiling writings.’’-—W. P. Trent, Columbia Uurversity. 

BALTIMORE SUN: 
‘Of all the editions of the works of Franklin, this is the best.”’ 
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The Week. 


A long step, if not towards a national 
law of marriage and divorce, at least 
tewards a better national rule in such 
matters, was taken by the Supreme 
Court on Monday. Its decision that a di- 
vorce granted under the loose laws of 
one State need not be given “full faith 
and credit” in another, deals a blow at 
the long-standing scandal of “Dakota 
divorces.” The court holds that the val- 
idity of a divorce granted almost er 
parte in Connecticut can be successfully 
attacked in New York. Justice White, 
who read the opinion, had undoubtedly 
a difficult position in constitutional law 
te maintain, but his moral reasoning is 
certainly powerful. He shows how ab- 
surd it is for one State to be asked to 
give full faith and credit to the act of 
another which would destroy its own 
laws. “If,” he says, “the-full-faith-and- 
credit clause were now to be held ap- 
tlicable to the enforcement in the States 
generally of decrees of divorce of the 
charcter of the one here involved, it 
would follow that the law of nearly all 
the States would be overthrown.” The 
upshot of the decision appears to be 
that a divorce of two citizens of one 
State can be binding, when granted in 
avother State, only when both parties 
were there present. This should either 
double or destroy the “divorce colony” 
in Sioux Falls and elsewhere. At any 
rate, the decision of the Supreme Court 
will do much to end the more disgrace- 
ful hugger-mugger of divorce that has 
so long been a national reproach. 


Congressman McCall makes the point 
that the President might betier busy 
himself about repealing unjust laws that 
conduce to swollen fortunes, than be 
s0 anxious to tax them when accumu- 
lated. Mr. Roosevelt declared that we 
must “grapple with problems connected 
with the amassing of enormous for- 
tunes”; yet he himself has always fa 
vored, and now appears to favor, the 
class legislation which not only diverts 
wealth into the hands of a privileged 
few, but carries with it the sting of so- 
cial injustice. The President at this 
moment is urging a ship-subsidy bill 
which is designed to put public funds 
into private pockets. He has never 
lifted a finger against the tariff, though 
it enables its beneficiaries to levy taxes 
upon the people. Think of the many 
“steel” fortunes “swollen beyond al! 
healthy limits”; then think of the steel 
schedules in the Dingley tariff, and re- 
member that the President has been so 
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intimidated that he cancelled the tariff- 
reduction message which he had written. 
I'ar more important than the taxation of 
great fortunes after they are made, is 
the prevention of their being heaped up 
Ly means of purchased laws which de- 
stroy the only equality possible. 


Senator Bailey's reputation, already 
great, will doubtless be heightened by 
his speech of April 10. To have held a 
crowded Senate and packed galleries for 
four hours listening to a close-knit legal 
argument, is an extraordinary achleve- 
ment. On the validity of his conten- 
tions about points of law, we will not 
here undertake to pronounce, but he had 
a distinguished convert, in the very act, 
in the person of Senator Hale. The feel- 
ing was general that Mr. Bailey’s speech 
had put a new face upon the whole rate- 


however, it is gratifying to note that the 
President stands absolutely firm Just 
where he stands, no one appears to 
know, but his friends indignantly deny 
that he has budged an inch from his 
original position, whatever that may 
have been. Seemingly, he has not got 
out of the realm of abstractions He 
is heart and soul for a bill which will 
do “equal and exact justice,” which will 
be “fair to railroad and shippers alike,” 
and which will stand the test of con- 
stitutionality; but as to the actual de 
tails of a concrete bill, he refuses to 
commit himself. It is most reassuring, 
however, to get it on authority that he 
has not “surrendered.” 


It is obvious that a desperate effort is 
making to get the ship-subsidy grab 
through this session, after all. The bill 
slipped through the Senate, after per- 
functory debate, though with marked 
Republican opposition, on the distinct 
understanding that the House would not 
touch it this year. Speaker Cannon's 
hostility to it was well known But 
Grosvenor's approaching retirement 
from Congress seems to have spurred 
him to new exertions: his committee 
has begun a series of “hearings’’; the 
lobby is at work; the press is being 








used; and the plan is plainly to make a 
grand onslaught and pull this bounty 
out of the Treasury, if possible, before 
the country is aware of the raid. The 
movement has every appearance of a 
sort of foreclosure on the Republican 
party by the ship-subsidy men. How 
much they gave to elect Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Cortelyou could tell, but will not 
They are now demanding that the goods 
they paid for be delivered. So trans- 
parent is this situation, and so unblush- 
ing the demand for a subsidy from the 


bill situation. In all the vacillation, | 






| folly than for the Republican manag 
| ers to give way to the impudent appea! 
could not well be imagined. Their Con 


gressional campaign looks none too 


sidy on top of the tariff burdens which 
they have refused to touch with one of 


| 
| bright as it is. If they pile a ship sub 
| 
| 


their fingers, the outlook for them wil! 
be black with political disaster 


The House Committee on Election 
which has reported favorably upon a re: 
olution providing for the election of Sen 
ators by direct vote, has heeded a grow 
ing sentiment. “Has again heeded 
would be more accurate, of course, sinc 
the House has on four separate occa 


sions passed such legislation as the com 
mittee now recommends As a matte: 
of fact, action by Congress to compel th: 
| choice of Senators by popular vote 


becoming relatively unimportant Ihe 
| States are falling into line, one after av 
| other, in insisting that at the State ele 

tions Senatorial candidates shall submit 
themselves to the judgment of the vo 

ers. So far, the popular verdict has no 
been regarded as absolutely mandatory) 
| but practically the people's choice is a 
| sure of being ratified ‘formally by 

| Legislature as is the decision of the vot 
ers in a Presidential contest by the Ble 

toral College. The Legislatures of Vi: 
ginia and Arkansas may refuse to seni 
to the Senate the man: who won at th: 
Democratic primaries; but the chanc: 

of this are small. 


It would be strange if the Unite 
States, which opened Japan to Western 
nations, should be the first to shut thie 
door in the face of the Japanese immi 
grant. In Congress the other day M: 
Hayes of California spoke in support ot 
@ bill to extend the Chinese exclusion 
laws so as to embrace the subjects of ti 
Mikado and the Koreans. He profs 
to represent 95 per cent. of the people o! 
his State in this matter, which, he sai! 
is one of domestic policy, not of ints 
national law. He admitted that the Jay 
anese had shown extraordinary Iinte!! 
gence and courage in the conduct of the 
war, but he condemned them for thei: 
dishonesty as a people, and declared that 
the vast majority “do not understand 
the meaning of the word ‘morality.’ it 
would, indeed, be unfortunate if the 
Arcadian simplicity and purity of 
polities were to be corrupted by admit 
ting our Asiatic neighbors. The ero 
nomic aspects of the question deserve 
more consideration. Mr. Hayes. who 
is himself an employer, presented sta 
tistics going to show that the Japanese 
coolie could greatly underbid the Euro 
pean and American workman. However 





public funds, that a greater piece of 
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gress will never exclude the Japanese 
who come here to attend our univers!i- 
ties and technical schools. A continu 
ance of intellectual relationship should 
increase the friendship between the two 


nations 


The American Federation of Labor 
evidently meant business when, through 
President Gompers, it announced that it 


was in politics He now is circulating | 


among the labor unions what must pass 
for a pretty definite programme Its 
chief terms are these: The working peo- 
ple “will act as a unit at the polls of 
every election.” It will “elect men from 
our own ranks to make new laws and 
administer them along the Ines laid 
down in the legislative demands of the 
American Federation.” Alongside this 
manifesto it savors of the bathetic to 
read that all labor candidates must have 
“clear, unblemished, paid-up union cards 
in their possession.”’ President Gompers 
undoubtedly realizes that, however de 
sirable a possession an untarnished 
union card may be, it is by no means 
the equivalent of a certificate of elec 
tion The labor leaders generally are 


probably encouraged by the success of | 


their British colleagues It was proved 
the other day, in the Commons, in the 
matter of immunity of union funds 
from damage suits, that about ten min 
utes of Mr. Keir Hardie’s reefer was 
worth an hour and a half of the Attor- 
nev-General's robes. Mr. Gompers possi 
tly foresees similar triumphs in the Cap 
itol. However that may be, nobody need 
regret that American unionism is about 
to try ite political luck We are glad 
that the people are going to have a 
chance to vote on the claims of the labor 
oligarchy, and we have no fear of the 
verdict Even for unionism itself we 
‘anticipate only good from a policy that 
will abate the present guerilla warfare, 

ubstituting therefor a comprehensive 


nd unambiguous plan of campaign. 


Secretary Taft's speech at Tuskegee 
ha tirred up the Southern press not a 
little Several editors are so frank aa 
to say that no matter how far the negra 
may progress in wealth, education, and 
civie worth, he will never be allowed 
to vote The Atlanta Journal finds in 
the Seeretary’s remarks fresh reason for 
he proposed Georgia disfranchisement 
lawe, which, it tells its readers, “will in 
ive the elimination of the ignorant and 
venal negro vote without disfranchising 
i single uneducated white man for at 
cast the next quarter of a century.’ 
One Georgia editor haa expressed great 
indignation at Mr. Taft for letting the 
negro know that, after the expiration of 


the grandfather clauses, he will be in an 
enviable political position, holding the 
talance of power between the two par- 
tles. Thia editor, betraying that regret 
table ignorance of the educated colored 
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nan so noticeable among Southern men, 
exclaimed bitterly: “Mr. Taft tells the 
negro just what we have been trying to 
keep from him.” As well might the 
South attempt to keep from the blacks 
the colors in the American flag as to 
hide from them any phase of the politi- 
cal situation. On this the negroes are 
becoming better informed and more dis- 


| satisfied every day. They do not share 


Mr. ‘Taft's roseate hopes of what will 
happen after the grandfather clauses ex- 
pire, for they fear that they will be de- 
fravded auew. Recently two teachers in 
a Virginia school, one white, the other 
black, and both worthy American citi- 


| zens, were disfranchised because they 


were held to Lave failed to answer prop- 
erly some abstruse Constitutional ques 
tions propounded by an ignorant “poor- 
white” registrar for the deliberate pur- 
pose of disqualifying them. 


The lynching at Springfield, Mo., pre- 
sents anew the too familiar paradox of 
an apparently civilized—at any, rate 
a representative American-—-community 
suddenly inflamed by the lust of blood. 
Springfield is a county seat. It is evi- 
dently a public-spirited town, for, with 


| a population of some 23,000, It contains a 


college, a private academy, a high school, 
and maintains a zodlogical garden. 
It is, presumably, like most cities of the 
Middle West, a religious community. In 
fact, one of the most distressing details 
of the dispatches is the description of 
Sunday-school children searching the 
ashes in the spot where three negroes 
were burned—for souvenirs. The inhabi- 
tants of Springfield employ probably the 


| considerate courtesy common to all com- 
| munities with an infusion of Southern 


blood, Yet they disputed, on Sunday, 
a bit of the charred skull of a negro 
whom the mob had taken from the jail 
and consumed in a bonfire. Individually 
the citizens of Springfield would deny 
any lack of personal courage: but a 
sheriff and a group of armed deputies 
discreetly effaced themselves while the 
mob battered in the jail doors, wrecked 
the building, and hanged the prisoners 
from the windows. Probably Springfield 
would deeply resent any insinuation that 


| its civilization is defective in sweet rea- 


sonableness. It perhaps reads with 
some amazement Gov. Folk’s just char- 
acterization of the members of the mob 
as murderers. But what must one tnink 


| of the civilization of a community where 


race hatred lies so near the surface that 


| the representation of an incendiary play, 


the occurrence of a crime of violence, 
the consumption of bad whiskey, are 
sparks enough to kindle an auto-da-fé? 
We must in fairness add that both city 


iund State are making such amends as 


| 
} 


are possible for the atrocity. The mil- 


itia has cowed the mob, the bench has 
promptly issued warrants for the ring- 
leaders, and the “better element,” we are 
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informed, is “shocked” at the belated 
discovery that the wrong negroes were 
Iynched. Gov. Folk, in particular, has 
acted with exemplary vigor, both in sup- 
plying troops and in condemning the 
mob. 


{n Gov. Deneen's hurry call for an ex 
tra session of the Illinois ‘.egislature to 
remedy the defects in ' primary law 
passed last year, and just declared by 
the Supreme Court of the State to be 
unconstitutional, he says: The old 
nominating system has been discredit- 
ed. . . . The people have demanded 
the substance instead of the semblance 
of participation in the nomination of 
candidates.”” The Governor's general 
interpretation of State sentiment has 
been supplemented by ex-Gov. Yates’s 
illuminating remarks upon the act that 
has been declared to be of no effect. 
Yates, of course, is an aspirant for Sen- 
ator Cullom’s seat, and he has been 
conducting a campaign for some months 
with the expectation that the choice 
would be made at the Republican pri 
maries. Now he charges that the law 
as it passed the Legislature last year 
was “doctored” by “the friends of the 
Senatorial machine in Illinois.” He de- 
clares that these plotters intended that 
it should be declared unconstitutional, 
and that they prefer the old convention 
system to any primary at all. We may 
doubt Yates’s implication that it was 
all a plot hatched to kill his boom for 
the Senate; but it is evident that Gov. 
Dineen has public sentiment behind him 
i. his desire to secure the prompt 
amendment of the faulty statute. 


or 


“Comic” is the only word to apply to 
the surprise and pain of our own rose- 
water and angel-cake Socialists, now 
that they have discovered that Maxim 
Gorky is not a hero for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Gorky in turn is equal- 
ly amazed and puzzled. He cannot un- 
derstand why Americans who pine for 
that intellectual and moral freedom 
which will result from destruction of 
the existing social order, should look 
askance on a man who does a little de- 
stroying on his own account. Gorky 
is astonished at his own moderation. 
He has done nothing but leave his wife 
in Russia and come to America with 
another “spiritual affinity.” The per- 
formance is not strictly legal, but—like 
all such cases—it has the sanction of 
the “higher law.” Can it be that our 
own apostles of emancipation are still 
the slaves to grovelling superstition? 
Do they still make a fetish of the bour- 
geois virtues? Would Robert Hunter, 
James Graham Phelps Stokes, and Ed- 
win Markham shackle a man to one wo 
man for all his days? When she has 
borne two or three children and has lost 
her youthful comeliness, must he still 
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be compelled to gaze at her, fat and 
forty, across the breakfast table? This 
is to tie a soaring soul to earth and 
turn it to a clod. Mr. Markham’s Man 
with a Hoe has a jolly time of it com- 
pared with the Man with One Wife. Let 
us drop a passing tear for victims of 
eruel and stupid conventions, and then 
push on to the goal of a revolutionized, 
glorified, and polygamous humanity. 


For a good many years past the 
American Grocer has performed the im- 
portant service of translating the Gov- 
ernment excise statistics into current 
retail prices, and thus determining how 
much the people of this country actually 
spend for beverages, both alcoholic and 
non-alcoholic. The data thus obtained 
serve as valuable and exceptionally ac- 
curate indications of current changes in 
certain social habits and conditions. 
The figures for 1905, just issued, show 
a continuation of the same steady an- 
nual increase in this item of national 
expenditure as has been observed in the 
years previous. We spent for beverages 
$1,548,708,307, as against $1,498,622,715 
in 1904, $1,451,633,379 in 1903, $1,369- 
098,276 in 1902, and $1,273,212,386 in 1901. 
The total drink bill to-day, as the com- 
piler states, is “one-fourth of the total 
estimated production of the _ cotton, 
wheat, corn, hay, and tobacco crops, and 
every other product of farms, orchards, 
cattle ranches, dairies, and every other 
agricultural industry. It amounts to 
one-eighth of the nation’s total expendi- 
ture for food.” Although this increase 
has been larger not only absolutely, but 
relatively to the population—21.6 per 
cent. during a period when the population 
increased 6.5 per cent.—it would hardly 
te contended by any one that it has 
been a period of increased intemperance. 
It has been characterized, it is true, by 
the abandonment of statutory prohibi- 
tion in two small States, but the local- 
option system has made great headway 
at the same time, and the area of le- 
galized liquor selling has been very 
considerably decreased in many States, 
especially in the South. Corporations in 
certain lines have taken to requiring 
total abstinence from their employees, 
and the demands of industry have stead- 
ily become less compatible with over- 
convivial habits. 


If we compare the per-capita consump- 
tion of liquors in 1905 with that for 1840, 
the first given in the current statistical 
abstract, we find a tremendous change 
in the relative proportion of alcoholic 
beverages consumed. Here are the fig- 
ures in gallons per capita: 


Malt Distilled 
Wines. liquors. spirits. Total 
Becesccesdecs 29 1.36 2.52 4.17 
Bee prcercceces 43 18.50 1.45 20.28 


That is, in sixty-five years, the aver- 
age American has increased his allow- 








ance of beer fourteen times, and learned 


to drink half as much again of wine, | 


but at the same time cut off three-sev- 
enths of his consumption of whiskey 
Only one of these changes, however, has 


been at all steady. The consumption 
of wine, as shown by the official sta- 
tistics, has been wholly erratic 
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When Emperor William's epitaph 
comes to be written, it will need to be 


almost the reverse of the satiric one on 
the English king who never said a fool 
ish thing and never did a wise one. The 
Kaiser @oes a great many wise things, 


| but whenever he speaks or writes—-espe 


ranging as high as .63 gallon in 1902 and | 


as low as .26 in 1896. The individual 
consumption of whiskey and other spir- 
ite showed an irregular decline until it 
reached its minimum of 1.01 gallons 
also in 1896, after which it mounted 
again steadily for eight years to 1.48 
gvllons in 1904, and only this year has 


cially whenever he telegraphs—-he is apt 
to go off in a blaze of indiscretion. His 
telegram on Friday to the Austrian For 
eign Minister, apropos of the Algeciras 


| Conference, is about as needless a blun 
der as one could well imagine. He 


the increase ceased and a slight decline | 


been indicated. But the increase of beer- 
drinking has been as steady and seem 
ingly inevitable as that of population 
From 1863 to the current year there 
have been only six years in which set- 
backs of even a fraction of a gallon oc- 
curred. In the days when practically 
untaxed whiskey sold for 25 cents a 
quart, this was emphatically a whiskey- 
drinking country. The question is now 
whether the present changes are to go 
on until we are to settle down beside 
Germany as characteristically a beer- 
drinking nation. 


The Harvard Overseers having voted 
their disapproval of the Athletic Com- 
mittee’s decision to continue football at 
that institution next fall, the situation 
at Cambridge is in a worse muddle than 
ever. Faculty and Overseers, it will be 
remembered, voted against the game; 
the Corporation is still to be heard from, 
and has been holding off with a view to 
getting the final decision of the Athletic 
Committee. That body, it seems, failed 
tc comply with the request of the Over- 
seers to submit a report on the pro- 
posed changes in the game, and decided 
to go counter to the opinion of both 
Faculty and Overseers. Obviously, Har- 
vard is suffering from a division of 
powers, and it would be difficult to 
forecast what the next step will be 
The Athletic Committee may persist in 
its attitude, in which case the Corpora- 
tion might end the whole controversy by 
abolishing football outright. The pres- 
ent condition of affairs contrasts unfa 
vorably with the clear-cut action of 
other colleges. Surely, the oldest of 
American universities ought by this 
time to have reached a decision and, like 
Columbia and Northwestern, forbidden 
the game, or, like Wisconsin, prohibit- 
ed it for a year. Harvard ought, also, 
to limit the powers of the Athletic 
Committee in such a way that it should 
be incapable of delaying the settlement 
of broad questions of policy. Curiously 
enough, the undergraduate members of 
the committee have generally been more 
radical and more sensitive to public sen- 
timent than either the graduate or Fac- 
ulty members, 





speaks of Austria as his “brilliant sec 
ond on the duelling ground.” But this 
is to imply that there was a deadly com 
bat, not a free and friendly conference 
ai Algeciras. It implies also that Ger 
many was badly beaten. The “brilliant 
second” and the German principal were 
repeatedly outvoted; thus, according to 
the Kaiser's awkward figure of speech 
Germany must have received several 
ugly thrusts in the “duel” at Algeciras 
This is ineontinently to repudiate 
Prince Biilow’s public statement that 
the German contentions had been satis 
factorily upheld. So much for Imperial 
rushing into print. Some one ought to 
send the Emperor a copy of Van Buren’s 
old counsel of political wisdom: “Walk 
eleven miles rather than write a letter.” 
In the Kaiser’s case this might advan 
tageously be amended: “Sail a thousand 
leagues rather than send a telegram.” 


Vesuvius will very soon be in politics 
In fact, the legislative sequel of the 
eruption may very well outweigh its 
recent spectacular interest. The destruc 
tion of entire communes will push thou 
sands of people over that narrow mat 
gin which in all Southern Italy separ 
ates a scanty livelihood from dire dis 
tress. Successive Parliaments have 
dealt with this South-Italian question 
without arriving at a solution. To-day 
that problem, to which Premier Sonnino 
has devoted especial study, becomes dou 
bly acute. These Vesuvian villages are 
typical of Southern Italy generally 
Their inhabitants suffer under a griev 
ous burden of taxation, amounting in 
the case of small farmers to a full quar 
tir of annual income Besides the na 
tional and local taxes, an over-numet 
ous priesthood takes toll of a supersti 
tious populace. Of course, the distressed 
communes will be promptly relieved, 
both by suspension of taxation and by 
cirect gifts; but this will only make the 
burden heavier elsewhere in Calabria 
and Apulia. In other words, the de 


|} struction on the Vesuvian plain fur- 
| 
tishes the strongest argument for carry 








ing promptly into effect the benevolent 
irtentions long expressed towards the 
“Mezzogiorno.” Tax reform is the moat 
pressing need, but it is probable that a 
rather paternalistic programme of pub- 
lic works anc agricultural improvement 
will also be instituted, 
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OUR SENTIMENTAL PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Roosevelt has become a fearsome 
Socialist a little too suddenly to be en- 
entirely credible in that guise. He did, 
indeed, ruin his carefully prepared cor- 
ner-stone speech on the Man with the 
Muck Rake by a chance phrase which 
made him look to the unwary like the 
Man with the Crowbar, ready to prize 
over the pillars of society. As a mere 
in this was deplorable 
enough. His speech was wholly sacrt- 
ficed to one interjection. It was much 
as if the preacher of a temperance ser- 
mon had wound up by inviting all his 
hearers to go out and take a drink with 


lapse taste, 


him—they would not remember what 
had gone before. But we cannot our- 
selves see in the President’s happy- 


thought proposal to limit private for- 
tunes the deliberate and formidable po- 
litical programme which some are read- 
We have had too many of 
his impulsive utterances before to be 
unduly alarmed. His choice of a text 
from Bunyan should have suggested the 
true character in which he appeared on 
Saturday. One of the prototypes of our 
day whom the inspired tinker “saw in 
his dream” was Talkative. He thus do- 
scribed his own function: 


ing into it 


“T will talk of things heavenly or things 


earthly; things moral or things evangeli- 
cal things sacred or things profane; 
things past or things to come; things 
foreign or things at home; things more 


essential or things circumstantial.”’ 


Thereupon Christian smiled, and sagely 
remarked to Faithful: 
This man with whom you are so taken, 


will beguile, with this tongue of his, twenty 
of them that know him not.’ 


In short, are inclined to think 
that those who know our Presidential 
ralkative will not be so much frighten 
as amused by identifica- 
tion of his own temporary personal feel- 
ing with the policy which the nation 
ought to adopt permanently He has 
gayly done the same thing many times 


we 


ed his latest 


before It does, indeed, require a cer- 
tain “pitch of presumption,” as Burke 
said, for a man to think of his coun- 


try as merely a plece of white paper 
which “to seribble whatever he 
but no one has ever accused 
President Roosevelt of erring through 
too great distrust of himself A thing 
which appears to him overnight as real- 
ly excellent proposition, becomes 
ipso facto wise, feasible, Constitutional. 
So it was with his ready and confident 
that take over the 
regulation of life insurance. He thought 
it ought to be done, and that was dem 
But the House Ju- 
diclary Committee felt compelled to look 
into the laws and Constitution, and then 
unanimously reported that the Preasl- 
dent's plan was absolutely unconatitu- 
tional. Since then he has made haste to 
“forget it.” So it would be with any 


upon 
pleases,”’ 


an 
proposal 


Congress 


onstration enough 


other splendid idea which occurred to 
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him yesterday, and which he will aban- 
don to-morrow. 

People are beginning to have a more 
correct idea of Mr. Roosevelt’s nature. 
The conception of him, fostered by some 
indiscreet friends and easily given color 
Ly his tremendous energy and loud 
speech, as a man of iron will and slow- 
ly formed determination and far-reach- 
ing thought and mature choice of 
line of action, is breaking down. We 
know better now what his “spontaneity” 
implies. His public speech is filled, like 
his private conversation, with whatever 
pops into his head. His view of his 
duties is essentially jovial. He loves to 
slap the country on the back with a 
“bright” thought, just as he delights to 
startle a foreign visitor by wild and 
whirling words that make the hair of 
the timid stand on end. He means no 
mischief by it. 

It is time we understood that it is sen- 
timent which predominates in the Pres- 
idential character. He has a surge of 
feeling; this he immediately translates 
into what he calls a “personal convic- 
tion”; then he identifies that with true 
public policy. No one should imagine, 
however, that he has given real thought 
to the matter, or that he will not drop 
it as hastily as he took it up. In a word, 
he seems to belong to what Cobden call- 
ed the “genus sentimentalist.” Of pub- 
lic men in that class he said: “‘They are 
not to be depended on in political action, 
Leecause they are not masters of their 
own reasoning powers. They sing 
songs or declaim about truth, justice, 
liberty, and the like, but It is only in 
the same artificial spirit in which they 
made odes to dewdrops, daisies, etc. 
They are just as likely to trample on 
one as the other, notwithstanding.” 

Yet this, the most charitable explana- 
tion of the President’s vagaries, does 
not diminish the regret and disquiet 
which his unconsidered deliverance on 
Saturday must cause. The very fact 
that, as he confessed, he had not thought 
out a single detail of his proposal to fix 
a limit beyond which private wealth 
should not go, and that he is absolutely 
without the Governmental means to ef- 
fect that purpose, makes his rash utter- 
ance a serious discredit to him. It is 
too much like a boy wantonly thrusting 
a stick into a delicate machine. A truly 
responsible statesman, urging such a 
revolutionary proposition, would come 
forward as if with a halter round his 
neck, and request that it be drawn if he 
could not show that a law could be 
drafted to carry out his ideas. But what 
giimmering of a suggestion did Mr. 
Roosevelt make about his “progressive 
tax on all fortunes,” to be laid by the 
national Government, with the end of 
keeping them within “healthy limits’? 
An inheritance tax would not do the 
business. Besides conflicting with State 
taxes of that kind, and leading to the 





grossest injustice, it would not accom- 
plish the purpose at which the Presi- 
dent professes to aim. He himself, for 
example, is said to have inherited some- 
thing like $500,000. Of course, to a thor- 
ough-going Socialist that would be a 
thoroughly “unhealthy” fortune; but 
suppose that a Federal inheritance tax 
could be devised which would forbid 
any one from coming into a greater 
amount than that. It is clear that a 
man of Mr. Roosevelt’s energy and abil- 
ity, inheriting $500,000 at thirty-five, 
could double or treble his fortune before 
he died. So the only way of keeping 
him “healthy” would be a progressive 
income tax which would take all above 
$500,000. But here comes in the vexing 
trifle that the income tax has been de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

We do not expect any terrible results 
from the President’s happy-go-lucky re- 
mark about a subject to which, it is 
plain, he has given no serious thought. 
It will be a mortification to his friends, 
and a real public misfortune, that his 
mouthing has made Bryan appear a re- 
actionary, Hearst a conservative, and 
has elevated Debs and Powderly to the 
level of Presidential statesmanship. But 
our laws, the Constitution, the inertia 
of our institutions, the common sense 
of the people, the ineradicable tenden- 
cies of human nature itself, may still 
be trusted as against either demagogues 
or improvisators. 


SHAW AND GOLD IM- 
PORTS. 


Before passing judgment on Secre- 
tary Shaw’s announcement regarding his 
use of Government money to “facilitate” 
gold imports from Europe, it will be best 
to make perfectly clear three points— 
what the situation was which prompted 
such a decision, what the law is under 
which his action is taken, and what its 
effect on the markets is likely to be. It 
is well known, in the first place, that 
the strain on our money markets this 
season has been abnormally great. The 
usual recourse is heavy borrowing from 
foreign markets. If this movement is 
large enough, New York exchange on 
London falls to a point where gold from 
abroad can be profitably imported. This 
is what happened last week; in response 
to the fall in exchange to the “gold 
point,” gold was engaged for New York 
in London. ‘With a decline in money 
rates, however, exchange on London last 
Thursday rose again to a price which, 
by general agreement of foreign bank- 
ers, rendered further gold imports un- 
profitable. 

This was the moment chosen by the 
Secretary to use the Government surplus 
to facilitate imports. In the words of Mr. 
Shaw’s own announcement, “the price of 
exchange having reached the point 
where gold ought to have been imported, 
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and believing the reason why it was not 
engaged to be the loss of its use dur- 
ing transit,” the Treasury notified banks 
holding public money that it was will- 
Ing “to increase the deposit to any 
amount when assured that the money 
would be immediately used in the en- 
gagement of gold for shipment to the 
United States,” and that, as security for 
these new deposits, “bonds available as 
security to savings banks” would be ac- 
cepted. What the Secretary means by 
“loss of use in transit” is that a banker, 
engaging, say, $1,000,000 gold in Lon- 
don for import to New York, must fore- 
go the interest on that sum during the 
week when the gold is on the ocean. By 
making a special seven-day loan of pub- 
lic money to the banks—this is what 
the Secretary’s plan really amounts to 
—the cost of importing gold is reduced 
by precisely the sum of “interest dur- 
‘ing transit.” With such allowance, gold 
could be profitably imported by a bank 
without waiting for sterling exchange to 
fall to the normal “gold point.” 

It should be clear, then, that Mr. 
Shaw’s arrangement is an interference 
of the Government with the market. 
Had the Secretary merely announced 
that the Treasury was again absorbing 
the market’s money supplies through a 
surplus revenue, and that therefore pub- 
lic deposits in banks were to be in- 
creased, the action would have followed 
precedent. That this was not the pri- 
mary purpose of last week’s step is 
shown by the conditions laid down by 
Mr. Shaw. Deposits will be increased 
only “‘when assured that the money will 
be immediately used’ for gold import 
purposes, and, furthermore, it must “be 
returned immediately on the arrival of 
the gold.”” As a matter of fact, the ex- 
cuse of Treasury absorption of money 
did not exist last week. Since March 1, 
the surplus revenue has been $4,600,000; 
but, in the same period, public deposits 
in banks have been increased $12,000,- 
000. The fact, however, that the Sec- 
retary explicitly provides that the bank 
must pay back the Treasury money 
when the gold arrives, shows that he 
is not thinking of the Treasury drain 
at all. 

Under what warrant does the Secre- 
tary make this unusual arrangement? 
The Federal law undoubtedly gives 
rather broad powers in the matter. Its 
stipulation is that the Treasury shall 
require banks holding public funds “to 
give satisfactory security, by the de- 
posit of United States bonds and other- 
wise”; beyond this it states that they 
“shall be depositaries of public money, 
except receipts from customs, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary.” It is a somewhat 
violent construction of this clause to 
regard the supplying of Government 
funds to invest in gold imports as with- 
in the meaning of the “regulations” re- 
ferred to, yet we suppose that construc- 
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tion to be the Secretary's recourse. But 
something more is involved than the 
letter of the law. The use of Govern- 
ment money, avowedly to influence a 
financial market with whose movement 
the Treasury is not itself concerned, 13 
something new. Government bond re- 
demptions, Government bank deposits, 
and “anticipation” of Treasury inter- 
ests are expedients which have been 
adopted repeatedly in times of money 
stringency; but always on the ground, 
most carefully set forth, that excessive 
surplus revenue had caused the trouble. 
It is true, also, that Government credit 
has been employed, as in 1895, to en- 
able bankers not only to influence but 
to control the foreign exchanges and the 
flow of gold. But President Cleveland's 
“Government-bond-syndicate contract” 
was a measure adopted to rescue the 
Treasury itself from a “run” which 
threatened suspension of Government 
gold payments—which is a very dif- 
ferent thing from using public money 
to reduce the normal cost of a banker’s 
private operations. 

Our own judgment is that this extra- 
ordinary move by the Secretary is whol- 
ly unjustified by the law or the circum- 
stances. We further think that it will 
be futile—if indeed it do not further 
complicate an already tangled money 
situation. It cannot be properly com- 
pared with the occasional offer of “in- 
terest in transit’’ by the Bank of France 
or the Bank of Germany. Such offers 
have been made by banks, not by a Gov- 
ernment, and made because banks saw 
a profit in the operation. Furthermore, 
it is questionable whether such an offer, 
in any market, ever actually caused 
gold imports. With gold going out from 
London or New York, it is easy to un- 
derstand why “allowance of interest in 
transit” by the French Bank might draw 
all the exports to Paris rather than to 
Berlin. But the special inducement’ 
would not have caused the shipment; 
that is an old and exploded delusion 
very current in Wall Street during 
1892 and 1893, and which we are sorry 
to see the present Secretary share. All 
that. this very remarkable Government 
interference has accomplished, so far as 
concerns the market of the day, is 
slightly to alter the “gold-import point,” 
as Mr. Sherman, in 1892, altered the 
“gold export point” by raising the ex- 
port tax on bullion. Mr. Sherman 
thought, apparently, that his plan would 
stop gold exports by making them more 
expensive, just as Mr. Shaw seems to 
think that he can cause gold imports by 
making them cheaper. Both ideas are 
pure economic delusion. That the ef- 
fort to further so hare-brained a scheme 
should have been made through a high- 
ly questionable use of the public moneys, 
does not help the matter. 
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RURAL CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


It is generally agreed by those who 
have worked hardest and longest at Al- 
bany this year to secure the passage of 
a corrupt-practices act, that the strong 
est opposition has come from country 
members of the Legislature. The bill 
went up with an impressive backing 
from this city. Other large centres of 
population in the State were at least 
ready to give their assent. There would 
have been no great difficulty about get- 
ting the delegations from “corrupt cit- 
ies” like Buffalo and New York to sup- 
port the measure, but the pure-minded 
representatives from the innocent rural 
regions were the ones who got in the 
way. They first amended the bill so as 
to make it as ineffective as possibile; 
and then proceeded to dilly-dally over it 
until there is now admitted to be grave 
doubt whether the act in any form can 
be got from the present Legislature. 

The country Senators and Assembly- 
men who object to a law more stringent- 
lv controlling the outlay of money in 
elections, and calling for complete pub- 
licity of the accounts of party commit- 
tees, do not, when you press them, con- 
ceal their motives. Behind their assum- 
ed legal scruples and doubts on the 
ground of public policy, lies an intimate 
acquaintance with the way in which par- 
ty primaries are carried and elections 
won in the sparsely settled districts of 
the State. There the cost is, we believe, 
much greater per voter than in the cit- 
ies. It is not charged that direct cor- 
ruption is resorted to on any great 
scale: but there are countless methods 
of indirect bribery. Old Bill Jones of 
Stony Hill Road cannot really be ex 
pected to get to the polls unless paid for 
the wear and tear of his team. If he 
brings his hired man along, that neces- 
sarily means $5 more. And if he stops 
on the way to pick up half-a-dozen 
friends, why, he and they must have at 
least what the economists call the “re- 
wards of abstinence.” They have ab- 
stained from earning $100 on their 
farms, and naturally should, in all fair- 
ness, have it made up to them. The 
habit spreads all through the district, 
and is clearly one of the most expensive 
habits known to politicians. The amount 
of money which it is cunsidered abso- 
lutely “necessary” to put out among 
country people in a political campaign 
is notoriously large. The debauchery of 
the hill towns of Connecticut, by such 
means, has been made the subject of 
careful study. Investigators in darkest 
New York, meaning thereby the sweet, 
clean, unsophisticated villages and 
farms, would find material as unplea- 
santly instructive. 

We have at hand a slight unveiling of 
conditions in Putnam County. A con- 
test for control within the Republican 
party has been going on there, the rivals 
being Assemblyman Yale and “the 
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friends of the Hon. Hamilton Fish.” Put- 
nam County has, of course, long been a 
sort of preserve of the Fish family, and 
the effort to wrest it away could not be 
other than arduous, spectacular, and 
costly. Many picturesque details are 
given in the Putnam County Courier, 
published at Carmel, of April 6. From 
Ludingtonville, for example, came an 
account of the Republican caucus of 
March 31. The Yale men beat the Fish 
men by 104 to 49. This was not bad— 
if3 votes when the registry showed a 
total of but 163 voters in a district which 
the Democrats carried last fall. Some of 
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which the provisions of the corrupt- 
practices bill are read at Albany, since 
the contested country primary is not 


| very different from the country election. 


the forcing methods used to make two | 
Republicans grow in the caucus where | 


only one grew in the election, are sug 
gested in the following: 


“Tt is estimated that over $5,000 was 
paid directly to the voters, and that, with 
the preliminary expenses, over $6,000 was 
expended. The successful faction paid $40 
per vote, and the losers averaged about 
$16. We hear of one family of four voters 
who were paid $200, and the Fish faction in 
some cases is said to have offered as high 
as $20 for a vote.” 


It was, however, at Adams Corner on 
April 2 that the hottest contest was wag 
ed. The Courier’s correspondent waxed 
enthusiastic in his account of the mag- 
nificent political strategy displayed and 
the glorious fighting witnessed. An ex- 
pert Republican politician from Peeks- 
kill was on the ground to see what he 
could learn of skilled caucus-packing, 
and “spoke in the most favorable terms 
of the impression he had received.” 

It was hoped that Mr. Fish would be 


at the scene in person to cheer on his 


Section 203, for example, provides that 
“every political committee shall have a 
treasurer, and shall cause him to keep 
detailed accounts of all money or its 
equivalent received by or promised to, 
and of all expenditures, disbursements, 
and promises of payment or disburse- 
ment made by the committee or any of 
its officers or members, or by any person 
acting under its authority or in its be- 
half.” Imagine that put in force in 
Putnam County! 


A PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATION, 
NOT RACE. 

In his suggestive essay on “Race 
Questions and Prejudices,” in the cur- 
rent International Journal of Ethics, 
Prof. Josiah Royce discusses with great 
ability and charm a question which for 
Americans daily becomes of larger and 
larger import. No one can hereafter 
claim to be an authority on race antag- 
onisms unless he has acquainted himself 
with this scientific and masterly treat- 
ment of the subject. Here is the college 
investigator at his best, for Professor 
Royce has obviously written without 
prejudice and solely with the desire to 
establish certain truths. But he has not 
contented himself with theoretical stud- 
ies; a part of his paper rests upon per- 
sonal observations of the relations of 
whites and blacks in the West Indies. 

Professor Royce’s intimation that the 
race problem is a misnomer for a diffi- 
culty of quite another character, of it- 
self throws light. Neither in Trinidad 


| nor in Jamaica did he discover what is 


followers, but “at the very last moment 
he telegraphed that, it beng Monday, | 
his busy day at the Sub-Treasury, it 
would be impossible for him to be pres- 
ent Yet Deputy Collector of Interna! 
Revenue Donohoe was presert “in the 
interest of Mr. Fish,” and “paid strict 
attention. ’ Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans were “lined up on either side,” 
so that, “in looking the crowd over, one 
could not be sure whether it was a R 
publican or a Democratic caucus that 
had been called.” But all knew why the 


gathering was so large. Farmers’ wag 
ons were never so thick, and as much 


as $50 was said to have been paid for a 


lift When the vote were finally 
counted, the score stood: Yale 127, Fish 
122 Thus the Yale faction appeared 
tv be winning, and the Courier’s know 


ing correspondent remarks “It will be 


necessary for six to change the!r minds 
in the convention in order for Mr. Fish 
to win. Can Mr. Fish manage so many? 
Hile friends believe he will.” 

It is but right to add that the Courier 
Hence its 


zeal in exposing the corruption of the 


la a Democratic newspaper. 


other fellow may have made its de 
tails too precis« jut the main out- 
lines of the picture, with its life-like 
rendering of the very atmosphere, are 
drawn with a veracious pencil. It heips 
us to understand the holy horror with 





known as our Southern problem. There 
are no mobs there and no bitter antag- 
onisms. There are other topics of con- 
versation than the negro; the whole 
economic and political life of the islands 
does not revolve around him. The ques- 
tion of intermarriage between blacks 
and whites is not the final outcome of 
every conversation dealing with the fu- 
ture of the islands. Your white West 
Indian would be astounded to read such 
an indictment as a Southern white man 
presents against his own section in the 
current South Atlantic Quarterly. The 
Rev. John E. White there declares that 
the source of the South’s “past and pres- 
ent weakness” was and is “the absorp- 
tion of the Southern thonght by one sin- 
gle issue—the question of the negro.” 
The Jamaica race question, Professor 
Royce reports, was solved “by the sim- 
plest means in the world, viz., by Eng- 
lish administration and by English reti- 
cence,” and in this he confirms the view 
of an English colonial official, as ex- 
pressed last year in the International 
Quarterly. When once the sad period 
of emancipation with its consequent dis- 
order had passed, the Englishman or- 





ganized Jamaica, established good courts 
which by fair treatment gained the con- 
fidence of the blacks, and then trained 
negroes to police the other negroes un- 
der white direction. The courts dealt 
with the too forward and litigious negro 
by encouraging him to alr his griev- 
ances in court and by punishing him 
moderately when he deserved it. This, 
says Professor Royce, is a “truly Eng- 
lish type of social pedagogy,” which 
makes of the negro a “conscious helper 
towards good social order.” 

But administration did not stop there. 
It filled the island with good roads, re- 
duced tropical diseases to a minimum, 
established a civil service for which in 
due time black men qualified, taught the 
population loyalty and order, and help- 
ed them “up from slavery.” In this 
work, reticence played a great part: the 
superior did not dwell upon his supe- 
riority nor the other’s inferiority; “su- 
periority is best shown by good deeds 
and by few boasts.” Moreover, there 
was an absence of certain irritating and 
annoying customs familiar to our South. 
Legal hanging is regarded as more de- 
sirable than lynching; there are no at- 
tempts to “make an example” by burn- 
ing up a negro quarter as at Springfield, 
Ohio; and black women are not regard- 
ed as deserving of abominable violence 
because of mere relationship to an al- 
leged murderer, as has happened in Mis- 
sissippi and elsewhere. In short, the 
law takes its course, and the population 
remains calm. 

All this leads Professor Royce to say 
to the Southerner: 

“The problem that endangers the sanc- 
tity of your homes and that is said some- 
times to make lynching a necessity, is not 
arace-problem. It is an administrative 
problem. You have never organized a 
country constabulary. Hence, when various 
social conditions, amongst which the habit 
of irritating public speech about race- 
questions is indeed one, though only one 
condition, have tended to the producing 
and to the arousing of extremely danger- 
ous criminals in your communities, you 
have no adequate means of guarding 
against the danger. , If you insist 
that in some districts the white popula- 
tion is too sparse or too poor, or both, to 
furnish an efficient country constabulary 
constantly on duty, why, then, have you 
not long since trained black men to po 
lice black men? Sympathy with the law 
grows with responsibility for its adminis- 
tration. If it is revolting to you to see 
black men possessed with the authority of 
a country constabulary, still, if you will, 


you can limit their authority to a control 
over their own race.” 


Whether it would thus be possible to 
limit the powers of a colored constabu- 
lary is open to question. But the record 
of the American negroes in the army of 
the United States, under both colored 
and white officers, makes it perfectly 
plain that they can be trained to be 
obedient, faithful, and _ self-restrained 
servants of the law. At Tuskegee the 
spirit of discipline inculeated by color- 
ed teachers is the school’s most remark- 
able exhibit. We have long maintain- 
ed that, in view of all the conditions 
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in the South, his own ignorance, and 
his terrible heritage from slavery, the 
negro is singularly docile, singularly 
law-abiding. That he is wholly without 
that desire to use a knife or revolver 
so characteristic of the Italian and the 
Greek, is creditable to him, and a great 
piece of good fortune for the country. 
We shall not dwell further on the 
contrast between Jamaican and South- 
ern administrative conditions, save to 
speak of affairs in Louisville. Its citi- 
zens complain that the negroes are a 
menace, and that they are retrograding. 
Yet they do next to nothing to elevate 
them, while setting the worst possible 
example of bad government before them. 
As if this were not enough, the city is 
without modern housing or sanitary 
laws, and the negroes are crowded into 
cellars or abandoned stables—precisely 
the conditions for a high death-rate 
and for a low morality. Here English ad- 
ministrative methods would work a rev- 
olution, if only because the best whites 
would coéperate with the best blacks 
even if they did not eat with them. 








Truly, Professor Royce is correct. Too | 
many Americans, North and South, | 


“view as a fatal and overwhelming race- 
problem what is a perfectly curable ac- 
cident of our present form of adminis- 
tration”; and this is as true in the 
slums of New York as in the desolate 
stretches of Mississippi or Arkansas. 


DECORATIVE ARTS IN AMERICA. 


An English architect visiting among 
us has made some stir by pointing out 
the low estate of decoration in America. 
His criticism touched particularly upon 
the uninteresting and stereotyped na- 
ture of our designs for furniture, and 
upon the inappropriateness of our arch- 
itectural ornamentation. A number of 
local decorators and mural painters 
who commented on these strictures, 
agreed in the main. A movement in 
the National Arts Club to found a school 
of fine craftsmanship shows a feeling 
that all is not well in this field. The Di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum un- 
doubtedly feels that he is acting as a 
missionary in partibus when he brings 
over specimens of fine wood-carving and 
copies of old interiors. A certain un- 
easiness on the topic is periodically ex- 
pressed. Our fathers and mothers hoped 
to be saved esthetically by installing 
“Eastlake” chairs—uncommonly uncom- 
fortable they were to sit or look upon— 
and we ourselves are only gradually 
escaping the domination of “Mission” 
carpentry and “fumed” woodwork. 

In the matter of furniture and interior 
decoration, we have never fully recov- 
ered from the hideousness of the deca- 
dent Empire style, and the even worse 
anarchy that prevailed through the six- 
ties and seventies, One has only to ob- 
serve the woodwork of the houses built 
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in the forties or earlier to perceive that 
then a standard of taste, narrow, to be 
sure, but cultivated and intelligent, still 


ship which, if by no means inventive, 
was at least competent. A comparison 
of a very humble interior of that period 
with those of to-day would show that 
we have passed from intelligent adapta- 
tion of two closely related styles—the 
so-called Georgian and the early Empire 
—to haphazard and lifeless copying of 
all the historic styles. From this point 
of view, the unenterprising devotion of 


the Louis XVI. style has at least the 
merit of being a protest against the rul- 
ing flabby eclecticism. It may be that a 


nish a basis for future invention. 

All along the line is displayed the 
same incapacity for the simpler elemen- 
tary forms of design. The best mural 
painting of our artists is set up amid 
rmuachine-made decoration, usually of the 
most inappropriate sort. Unhappily, the 
average mural painter is incapable of 
designing the simplest arabesque for 
himself; both he and his architects are 
reduced to selecting a border or mould- 
ing from the books, which is coldly cop- 
ied by a mediocre craftsman. Those art- 
ists who, like Mr. La Farge, have re- 
belled against this condition. and have 
sought to attain an harmonious setting 
for their wall paintings, have struggled 
against practically insurmountable diffi- 
culties. In external decoration for arch- 
itecture the case is the same. How rare- 
ly is the eye pleased by a bit of truly in- 
ventive design like the facade of the 
New York Yacht Club, or even by well- 
executed and effectively distributed or- 
nament, such as one finds in the new 
Madison Square Church. 

Henry James, in his recent analytical 
ejaculations upon transformed New 
York, finds the particular root of the 
evil in the checkerboard skyscraper. 
When a building must consist of the 
greatest possible amount of rentable 
window space, he asks, Where is the 
place for beautiful design or incidental 
ornament? This seems to lay upon a 
particular form of speculative building 
the blame that should fall upon the pub- 
lic taste generally. One should con- 
demn not the thrift that insists on these 
steel and glass houses, but the vanity 
on the owner’s part and the hurry on 
the architect's, which fill these vast wall 
spaces with superfluous and ineffective 
ornament, Would that more architects 
might take the time not to decorate! 
That might force some study of the ac- 
tual problem of design, and might lead, 
along the line of color, perhaps, at least 
to skilful evasion of the present sieve- 
like effects. 


The real responsibility for the fallen 
estate of decorative art among us must 





be sought in the undue contempt in 
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which it is held by artists and the artist- 


existed, and was served by a craftsman- | 


} 
our handful of Beaux-Arts architects to | 


scholarly revival of one style will fur- | 


ic minority, and in the general absence 
of taste among the newly-rich classes. 
This scorn of applied design on the part 
of the artistic is eminently provincial 
and bespeaks a limitation. The best 
artists of the Renaissance were willing 
to decorate furniture, design frames, or 
undertake an entire interior. They 
passed readily from painting to sculpture 
and architecture. Raphael and his 
school evidently took a keen delight in 
the invention of arabesque patterns. 
Even in the eighteenth century, the cul- 
mination of academic ideals, nobody 
seems to have thought it was infra dig. 
for Clodion and Falconnet to apply their 
exquisite sculpture to the adornment of 
furniture and clocks. Condemned by the 


| professional artist and misunderstood 





by its best patrons, decorative design 
either has fallen into commercial hands, 
or has fared worse in the keeping of an 
army of ill-trained amateurs. Mr. La 
Farge has invented the beautiful art of 
painting in opalescent glass, only to see 
it commercially vulgarized in his own 
lifetime. In architectural bronze work 
and iron work alone can one discern a 
promising condition. Meanwhile eager 
amateurs here and there glaze pots 
which they have bought in open market, 
painfully imitate colonial needlework, 
bind books in unhandy fashion, set 
stones in random collocations of precious 
metals, or otherwise illustrate the inep- 
titude of the individual when unsustain- 
ed by an artistic tradition. 

The remedy will come, we believe, not 
by direct effort, but by the education of 
the wealthy classes into something like 
taste. To syndicate a regiment of un- 
der-trained and 
craftsmen into a school would merely 
increase the output of bad and eccentric 
craftsmanship. On the other hand, the 
moment that our rich men and our rul- 
ers who have the say in public building, 
learn to know good design from bad, 
good design will follow their demand. 
The growth of museums and the indis- 
criminate collecting that is going on 
should further this process of education. 
The possessor of a single piece of fine 
wood-carving should gradually come to 
see the inferiority of those poor excerpts 
from French chateaux and Italian pal- 
aces with which his mansion is decorat- 
ed, It should not forever be possible to 
live with the best Persian carpets and 
the finest tapestries of Flanders and 
France and tolerate the kind of wall and 
floor covering that our commercial dec- 
orators affect. One may at least hope 
something from the generation of priv- 
ileged children that is growing up amid 
a mixture of the best and the worst dec- 
oration. A child’s taste is usuaily sin- 


gularly sensitive and correct, and de- 
spondent @sthetes among us may fair- 
ly take this comfort, that, if we are in 
worse state than our grandfathers, we 
have at least emerged from our fathers’ 
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complacent acquiescence in ugliness. 
Our children may actually rise to the 
conception that an identical merit ob- 
tains in a fine mural painting and a fine 
door escutcheon, that the makers of both 
are artists, and that a keen appreciation 
of the minor arts is the surest guaran- 
tee of a healthful condition in the fine 
arts. 


NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER. 


Dean Shaler died at his home in Cam- 
The fluctyations of his 


bridge on April 10 
than a 


last illness, extending over more 
fortnight, were followed with intense 
anxiety, not merely in Cambridge, but 


throughout the community Among Har- 
vard students and graduates he enjoyed a 
unique popularity. By a common impulse, 


the flags on the students’ clubs and on the 


city buildings were hung at half-mast; 
and on the afternoon of his funeral the 
shops in Old Cambridge were closed—a 


tribute which, during the past generation, 
no other Harvard professor has had In 


his death the Nation likewise mourns an 
old friend and contributor. His first re- 
view, on “Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” 


was printed in 1869, in the eighth volume 
of this journal, and he continued on its ac- 
tive staff of reviewers until 1898. 

Professor Shaler was born near Newport, 
Ky., on February 20, 1841. His people had 
migrated from England to the West In- 
dies, and thence to New York State. His 
great-uncle, William Shaler, was appoint- 
ed in 1815 by President Madison consul- 
general to the Barbary States, with 
dence at Algiers, where, in concert with 
Commodore Decatur, he negotiated the 
peace that put an end to Algerine piracy on 
American commerce. His father, Nathan- 
lel Burger Shaler, after graduating from 
Harvard College in 1827 and from the Med- 
leal School two years later, spent some 
time in Jamaica, then settled in Kentucky, 
and came to hold an honored place among 
the physicians of his section. He married 
into the Southgate family, which had 
crossed the mountains from Virginia. Thus, 
in stock and antecedents, the future scien- 
tist had a fortunate inheritance. His early 
education he received from a tutor, a 
learned German named Escher, who taught 
him the humanities, discussed philosophy 
with him, and fostered his insatiable appe- 
tite for reading. His father encouraged his 
taste for natural history 

In 1859 the youth was sent to Harvard, 
where he enrolled himself in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and very soon attracted 
whether by his hearty and down- 
right manner or by his quick, keen, and 
versatile mind. He pursued the course in 
zoblogy, did special work with Louis Agas- 
siz, and graduated Bachelor of Science in 
1862. Not waiting for Commencement, Mr. 
Shaler hurried to Kentucky, enlisted in the 
Federal army, and was commissioned 
captain of the Fifth Kentucky Battery, 
which came to be known as “Shaler’s,” and 


resi- 


notice, 


during the next two years he saw active 
service, for the most part in his native 
State At one time he was on Tillson’s 


staff, at another he was chief of artillery 
for fortifications under Burnside; at Perry- 
ville, in 1862, he helped to repulse 


Bragg’s invasion, and in 1863 his command 
was sent to intercept Morgan's raid into 





Ohio. The military experience, besides giv- 
ing him wide human contacts, taught him 
self-discipline. The impress of it made 
one feel, in later years, that behind the 
delightful talker, with his flashes of daz- 
zling speculation, was the man of action, 
who had looked danger in the face. 

Broken in health, he resigned from the 
army in 1864, and returned to Cambridge, 
where he received an appointment as in- 
structor in Paleontology, and in 1869, at 
what even then was an unusually early age, 
he was promoted full professor. This chair 
he held continuously till his death, its title 
after 1888 being changed to Geology. As 
he was one of the first American men of 
science to accept evolution, it required 
courage in him to interpret that doctrine 
under the very eyes of Louis Agassiz, who 
still adhered to the old cosmogony; but he 
had tact as well as courage, and his rela- 
tions with the then “pope” of American 
science remained untroubled. After Agas- 
siz’s death in 1873, Mr. Shaler had a free 
hand at the Museum, where, needless to 
say, Darwinism speedily prevailed. In 
1891, on the resignation of Prof. W. S. 
Chaplin, he became Dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, which, under his direc- 
tion, has grown rapidly in numbers, and, 
what is of real consequence, in efficiency 
It was Dean Shaler who, in 1893, brought 
Prof. I. N. Hollis to Harvard to take charge 
of the Department of Engineering; he plan- 
ned the metallurgical instruction, which 1s 
already second to none in America; and 
he has been largely responsible for the 
improvement in the intellectual standard 
and moral character of the members of the 
School. The last months of his life were 
devoted to the organization of the Gradu- 
ate School of Applied Science, an object 
long in his mind, and at length made pos3- 
sible through the magnificent bequest 
which, at his suggestion, the late Gordon 
McKay left to Harvard. 

But while Mr. Shaler in these and other 
ways stamped his influence on the struc- 
tural growth of the University, it was not 
as an able administrator that forty class- 
es of Harvard students knew him best; 
it was as a lecturer of unique qifts and 
as a friend that he stirred their interest 
and kindled their admiration and affection. 
He gave a course in geology, knowr as 
“Natural History 4," which became the 
most popular of any at Harvard, frequented 
by so large a proportion of undergraluates 
that in the space of a generation it attract- 
ed more than seven thousand of them into 
his lecture-room. There they found a thin, 
wiry man, somewhat under six feet in stat- 
ure, but erect, quick of gesture, with a 
great mass of tawny hair brushed German- 
fashion away from his forehead, a tawny 
beard, a long, prominent nose, aad pale 
blue eyes, which had, on occasion, now a 
penetrating flash, now a humorous twinkle. 
This was Shaler, and, as soon as lie began 
to lecture, his hearers discovered that he 
was unlike every one else they had ever 
heard. He poured out a stream of wonder- 
ful entertainment; science, anecdote, wit, 
humor, reminiscence, pertinent illustration, 
or mirthful aside, followed each other in 
sparkling sequence. He used a wholly in- 
dividual language, strong, vivid, pie- 
turesque, with plenty of simple Saxon raci- 
ness, and, at need, he coined fantastic but 
expressive words, or drew from the Shak- 





sperian vocabulary. His laugh, which had 
many stops, was the laugh of the wan of 
humor, and often confirmed or carried for- 
ward his meaning. He alone knew with 
how large a number of students he came 
into personal relations, how mary he help- 
ed with advice or money, how many he 
found positions for after they Isit college. 
If any was sick, Mr. Shaler mad+ straight 
for his room or the hospital, to see that 
everything was done for him. 

But Mr. Shaler’s popular lectures, and his 
personal friendly oversight of hundreds of 
students, consumed only a part of his time. 
He always conducted one or more advanced 
courses in palwontology, and during the 
past fifteen years he had shouldered the 
growing responsibilities of his deanship. 
He also directed the Summer School, 
which, in fact, grew out of his practice, 
early in the seventies, of offering in- 
struction to volunteer students during the 
long vacation. Still, these various services 
to Harvard did not exhaust his energy. 
Appointed in 1872 Director of the State 
Geological Survey of Kentucky, he held that 
post for seven years. From 1884 to 1900 he 
was geologist in charge of the Atlantic 
Division of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey. As a geological expert, his advice was 
sought by some of the largest mining enter- 
prises in the country. At different times 
he was a member of Massachusetts commis- 
sions on highways, agriculture, and the ex- 
termination of the gypsy moth. As if this 
were not enough, he took part in local po- 
litical matters, to the extent at least of 
aiding in the election of proper candidates, 
and he expressed himself freely on national 
issues. 

Mr. Shaler began to print early, and be- 
fore his death he had brought out twenty- 
five or thirty volumes, besides unnumbered 
magazine articles and scientific papers. 
His books illustrate the breadth of his in- 
terests. In science, for instance, there are 
a geological manual, ‘The Story of Our 
Continent,’ ‘The Interpretation of Nature,’ 
‘Illustrations of the Earth's Surface,’ 
‘Fossil Brachiopods of the Ohio Valley,’ 
‘Features of Coasts and Oceans,’ ‘Ameri- 
can Highways,’ and ‘Domesticated Ani- 


mals.’ To history belongs the volume on 
Kentucky in the “American Common- 
wealths” series. “The United States of 


America’ gives an encyclopedic survey of 
the physical and material elements of the 
republic. In quite a different class fall 
four books which have appeared in the 
past five years—‘The Individual: A Study of 
Life and Death,’ ‘The Citizen,’ ‘The Neigh- 
bor,’ and ‘Man and the Earth.’ These pre- 
sent in clear and often striking language 
what we may call Mr. Shaler’s philosophy, 
his final views on the relations of the in- 
dividual with the infinite, on his political 
and civic contacts, and on his social and 
human ties, with an examination, half- 
scientific, half-prophetic, of man’s prob- 
able destiny on the earth. Only a critic 
endowed with Mr. Shaler’s versatility could 
pass an intelligent opinion on this great 
body of work; but even an unscientific 
reader cannot fail to do justice to the 
Shaleresque qualities of these later vol- 
umes, so rich in suggestion, so stimulating, 
so alert, and so human. A few years ago, 
Professor Shaler surprised his associates 
and the reading public by publishing 
at a single volley five dramas under the 
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general title ‘Elizabeth of England.’ He 
undertook their composition to disprove 
the assertion of one of his colleagues that 
the pursuit of science destroys the poetic 
imagination. These plays certainly show 


1 that in his case the imaginative faculty 
never languished, and they are much 
more than a mere tour de force. 


After all, it is the great university fig- 
ure whose passing we deplore. By his 
many talents and his ceaseless industry, 
wedded to a large, helpful nature, he 
showed that the calling of a university 
professor has the noblest possibilities; he 
humanized it. There is the constant danger 
| that the drudge, the bookworm, the nar- 
row specialist, shall bring learning into 
disrepute by divorcing it from life; it was 

Mr. Shaler’s distinction to prove by his 
example that a professor may touch life 
on all sides, carrying to the world the dis- 
interestedness of the university, taking 
to the university the higher practicalness 
and vitality of the world, and teaching 
both that that is the true learning which 
most enriches life and best reveals ‘‘come 
l'uomo s’eterna.” 


ON INDIA'S FRONTIER. 


i PESHAWAR, February 2, 1906. 


In these days when the Amir of Afghan- 
istan so rigorously excludes all white men 
from his dominions, there is to the travel- 
ler a certain satisfaction in obtaining at 
least a glimpse of his borders; and when 
such a glimpse combines a visit to Pesha- 
war and the historic Khaibar Pass near by, 
a trip to the northwest frontier of India 
proves to be well worth while. Peshawar 
itself is reached from Delhi by a journey 
of thirty-six hours in the train northwards 
through the Punjab. It is a city with a 
distinctly northern atmosphere, and, 
though anything but beautiful in itself, 
4 has a decided attraction in its inhabitants, 
4 who are for the most part tall, strapping 
Afghans, clad in dirty white shawls and 
fantastically wound turbans. They have 
, very light skins and fierce, bearded faces. 
From their general lawless, if not des- 
perate, appearance we can understand that 
in entering the native city after dark, an 
Englishman takes his life in his hands, if 
| he does not actually throw it away. 

Ten miles to the west rises a chain of 
mountains, part of the system of natural 
barriers which shut off India from Central 
Asia, but at this very point pierced by the 
famous Khaibar Pass, through which from 
time immemorial, from Alexander to Tam- 
P erlane, ambitious conquerors have led 
t their invading armies. The pass, which is 
some thirty miles long and extends across 
the strip of No Man’s Country dividing 
India from Afghanistan, is in charge of an 
English officer, called the political agent 
of the Khaibar, and is fortified by several 
blockhouse posts, mounted at intervals on 
the hillsides so as to command the road 
below. Three quarters of the way through 
the pass the English have their furthest 
post, a strong fort called Landi Kotal, 
garrisoned by several hundred native 
troops. Six miles further on, the moun- 
tains end, and a broad valley marks the 
beginning of Afghan territory. 

There are probably few more unsafe re- 
gions in the world than this Afghan bor- 
derland. Th unruly mountain tribes, who 
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live practically in a state of anarchy, have 
for generations spent their lives in raid- 
ing villages, robbing caravans, and quar- 
reliing among themselves As a result 
they are recklessly bloodthirsty, fighters 
first and foremost, holding life appallingly 
cheap. Thus the Khaibar Pass is closed, 
except on Tuesdays and Fridays, when the 
hills on both sides are heavily picketed 
On these days native caravans toll through 
the defile escorted by squads of native 
troops. It seems rather cur.ous that these 
troops should be recruited from the same 
Afridi villages, and even families, whose 
warriors are likely to murder  passers- 
through, but the English could not with 
safety employ other races of Sepoys in such 
a hostile neighborhood. At the same time 
internal warfare is so common among the 
Afridis themselves that they see nothing 
unnatural in having a son in the English 
service shoot his own father or brothers 
who are engaged in some predatory raid 
Ordinarily tourists and even British of- 
ficers are not allowed in the pass as far as 
Landi Kotal, but have to be content with 
the bit extending to Ali Masjid. Fortu- 
nately, however, we secured the necessary 
“special permission’ to proceed to Landi 
Kotal, and, armed with a note in Hindus- 
tani to that effect, we set out early one 
gray morning in a_ two-wheeled tonga, 
drawn by a pair of swift ponies. Quickly 
outside of Peshawar, we raced for an hour 
over a bare level plain towards the moun- 
tains. Then we passed Fort Jumrud, a 
post connected with Peshawar by a military 
railroad, and in a few minutes were in the 
mouth of the pass, ascending the winding 
and twisting road (also military) which the 
English have carefully built from one end 
of the pass to the other. Another hour 
among the mountaifs brought us to Ali 
Masjid, where we dismounted to present 
our pass, while the driver found a relay of 
ponies. On this Friday we found starting 
on its way to Kabul a large caravan of 
camels, huge, awkward, shambling beasts 
laden with heavy packs, accompanied by a 
number of ragged, uncouth drivers on foot, 
and escorted by a guard of “Khaibar 
Rifles,” the regiment of Afridi troops sta- 
tioned at Landi Kotal which pickets the 
pass—against its own relatives. 


Soon distancing the slow-moving caravan, 
we found that the chief interest of the day 
was about to begin, for a few miles be- 
yond Ali Masjid, we came upon our first 
Afridi villages, square, mud-walled forts, 
some of them strengthened by tall mud 
towers pierced with narrow slits for rifles. 
From now on, the road, passing through a 
widening valley, led past several score of 
these unique communities, each resembling 
an isolated stronghold. They are in the 
nature of family dwellings, containing from 
fifteen to forty inhabitants, and cover on 
an average perhaps half an acre of 
ground. The enclosures give one the im- 
pression that each Afridi is at war with 
his neighbor, and that is not far from the 
truth, for life among these people is any- 
thing but tranquil. The pass is wide 
enough at this point to allow of a certain 
amount of agriculture, by which they find 
means of subsistence. But their fighting 
qualities are predominant, and the distin- 
guishing institutions among the Afridis is 
the blood feud. It is in this that we find 
the explanation of their fortified homes. 





Since the Afridis cannot always unite in 
slaying common foes, their blood 
thirsty instincts find expression in 
the system of hereditary feuds, tribe 
against tribe, section against section, sub 
section against subsection, down to family 
against family The whole thing, with its 
complicated code of etiquette, presents a 
maze of quarrels, murders, and revenges far 
too perplexing for a Western mind to 
grasp, and entails a familiarity with fam) 
ly pedigrees, histories, and relationships 
for generations back, quite bewildering to 
any but these spirited Mobummedans—for 
they are Mohammedans, and, though thei: 
religion does not prevent blood feuds, it 
regulates to some extent their prosecution 
Truces, often of months, are declared at 
times of religious festivals, marriages, and 
the like; and a truce may be declared at 
any time when both parties are willing 

An elaborate code of etiquette, scrupu 
lously observed and rarely broken, is per 
haps the strangest feature of the feud sys 
tem For instance, the Government road 
is held to be neutral ground, and no man 
will harm his bitterest enemy on this high 
way. Upon this the English insist; other 
wise, as far as the authorities are con 
cerned, the murdering goes on unheeded 
Accordingly, many of the houses near the 
road are connected with it by deep trenches 
protected by stone walls, by which houss 
holders may reach neutral territory with 
out exposing themselves to the fire of 
their neighbors, who may be sitting, rifle 
in hand, in their towers near by. Another 
condition of neutrality recognized by etl 
quette is that of service in the British 
forces Hence, as many of the Afridis 
spend a part of the year in the ranks, two 
men at deadly feud will serve in the same 
company as Losom friends. Then, as soon 
as their uniforms are off, they return to 
their native village and shoot each other 
at sight. At the present moment two im 
portant natives at feud have made a truce 
in order to undertake in partnershiv a 
Government contract for a road When 
the road is finished and the rupees ars 
divided, they will be once more marks for 
each other’s rifles. All the people in the 
pass on one side of the road are at feud 
with those on the other. Of course, for the 
most part, such big tribal feuds by mutual 
consent are allowed to lag, what with 
truces and festivals, and only the bitterest 
private feuds are prosecuted without ces 
sation. Thus two families may wage vio 
lent war though their respective sections 
or tribes are at truce. In the most vehe 
ment enmities, where there can be no truce 
it is a case of war to the knife; one of the 
families is ultimately exterminated, includ 
ing the women and children down to the 
last family dog or chicken. According to 
the authorities, there have been about ten 
“casualties” in the last four or five months, 
besides some indiscriminate ‘“‘popping.” 

Passing by the Afridi houses—each one 
of which might well be called its possess- 
or’s “castle’—we approach the large fort 
at Landi Kotal, where we find a hospitable 
Englishman in command, busily drilling 
some raw recruits from the neighborhood 
On climbing a high spur across the valley, 
crowned by a small outpost, we obtain a 
splendid view throvgh the end of the pass 
into Afghanistan. In the clear, bracing air 
we can see for miles over a broad valley 
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dotted with villages until our sight loses 
itself beyond in successive walls of high 
mountains covered far down their sides 
with snow. Sixty miles in a straight line 
beyond those mountains lies Kabul, while 
Jelalabad is but half that distance—prac- 
tically as near Landi Kotal on the west as 
Peshawar on the Finally, de- 
seending to the fort again, we take lunch 
with the Commandant. From him we learn 
something of the general state of affairs 


is east. 


on the frontier and hear some amusing 
tales about the inhabitants of the Khai- 
bar 


Dark comes on early at Peshawar, and as 
we have a three-hour drive before us, we 
take early leave of Landi Kotal, and are 
soon passing to right and left the silent 
Afridi There are almost no 
people on the road, and few signs of life 
in sight save a group of old women with 
jars on their heads, who are fetching water 
from a well to one of the houses. Now and 
then on the hillside we notice stray couples 
of pickets, stalwart Afridis in khaki uni- 
whiling away their duty with a 
smoke and a chat. Before long we leave 
behind the last enclosure with its intrench- 
leading the and its 
expanse of forbidding brown walls unbrok 
en except by rows of loopholes. The pass 
narrows, and thereremain only fifteen miles 


strongholds 


forms, 


ed pathway to road, 


of barren mountains between us and the 
plains of India The day has been most 
itisfactory Thanks to the pickets, we 


have been able to penetrate into the Khai- 
far to something of the 
conditions of life among the Afridi tribes- 
in fact, we have so nearly crossed 
the desired 


bar enough see 
men; 
wild borderland 
into the forbidden beyond 
the of the Afghans 
uninviting of their moun- 
to find 
than 


the as to get 


glimpse state 
Judging by 
the 
tainous country, we should expect 


still 


character 


and aspect 


Afghanistan more inhospitable 


ite Indian frontiers 
RicnarRpD B. HoparRtT 
GENERAL LAMARQUE 
PARIS, March 28, 1906 
M. Bertrand Lasserre has used the in- 
edited papers of General Lamarque for a 


volume which he has just published on the 
period of ‘The Hundred in La Ven- 
dée.” Let us first say a few words about 
(ieneral Lamarque, who is known now only 
by eloquent 
peeches in the French Chambers, and the 
popular which took place 
the of his funeral. He war for 
twenty-two years during the period of the 
He spent five 
years in Italy from 1807 to 1811, four years 


Days 


his political career, his 


demonstration 


day made 


te volution and the Empire 


in Spain. On the fall of the Empire he 
comed condemned to reat, but the pe- 
riod of the Hundred Days gave him a part 
tv play in Brittany and the Vendée. This 


ode is not much known; it was lost in 
the history of the great but brief struggle 
ot Napoleon againat the Allies, which end- 
Waterloo 


the 


‘ at 
in mind, Brittany and the 
Vendée are confused even in our times; in 
the Rive: cuts in two these 
where civil war so long raged. On 
the north of the Loire we find Brittany 
proper, Quiberon, Maine, the land of 
the Chouans and of Cadoudal; on the south 
is the Vendée. 


popular 
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reality, 
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“During the Revolution, as well as dur- 
ing the Hundred Days,” says M. Lasserre, 
“on both sides of the river people fought 
for the same cause, without ever succeed- 
ing in coérdinating or uniting their ef- 
forts; the insurrection to the north and 
the insurrection to the south remained, at 
different times, completely distinct. In 
1815, the events which form the subject of 
General Lamarque’s notes concern only 
the Vendée—that is to say, the vast quad- 
rilateral bounded on the north by the 
Loire, from the Ponts-de-Cé to its mouth; 
on the west, by the ocean; on the south 
by the Sévre Niortaise; on the east by 
the meridian of Bressuire, the hills of low- 
er Poitou and the flat land of the Gatine.” 

In this vast region there are three parts 
of very different aspect, commonly called 
the Bocage, the Plain, the Marsh, names 
which constantly occur in the history of 
the insurrection of the Vendée, which you 
will find in the memoirs of Madame de la 
Rochejacquelein, in Balzac’s admirable 
novels, in a hundred other books. This 
enormous surface, which at the time of the 
Consulate and the Empire was intersected 
by very few roads, is attached to the cen- 
tral part of France like a sort of virgin 
island. Its inhabitants, who belong to the 
Celtic race, were like a people apart. The 
inhabitants of the Bocage especially, a very 
sylvan region, had been preserved from all 
outside contact; of pure life, savage and 
distrustful, brave almost to madness, at- 
tached to Church and King from genera- 
tion to generation, they had among them 
natural leaders, captains of parishes, chiefs 
of districts, whom they blindly followed. 
The Royalist party of the Vendée remained 
quite torpid under the Consulate and the 
Empire; it began to revive only in 1814. 
Louis XVIII. disappointed the local chiefs 
of the Vendée by ordering the Chouans, 
Bretons, and Vendéans to surrender to the 
Government their old guns of great calibre 
for the equipment of the National Guards. 
The effect of this ordinance was disastrous, 


La Vendée felt wounded. It was nearly 
disarmed when Napoleon returned from 
Elba 

The King was urged for a moment to 


retire to the Vendée; he preferred to go 
to Lille, and to remain in touch with the 
allied Powers. He sent the Duke de Bour- 
bon to the Vendée; the Duke obeyed. The 
Duke d’'Angouléme and his wife were at 
Bordeaux; the Comte d’Artois was on the 
road to Lyons. The Duke de Bourbon had 
left Paris in great haste, without any staff, 
almost without money; he arrived at 
Angers on the 14th of March, preceded by 
M. d’Antichamp. He found at Nantes the 
Count de Suzannet and Prince Louis de la 
Trémoille. The Duke de Bourbon, father 
of the unfortunate Duke d’Enghien, found 
the Vendée irritated against Louis XVIII. 
“In order to draw the province out of its 
discontented reserve and to galvanize it as 
in old days, there would have been need of 
another man than the Duke de Bourbon, 
the ex-commander-in-chief of the useless 
army of Coblentzs, an old man of fine pres- 
ence, but of weak and almost vacillating 
character. Besides, the peasants were far 
from having their old temper; more than 
one chief discovered with much sadness 
the weakening of the royalist energy by 
the slow infiltration of the new ideas.” 
The Duke de Bourbon tried, however, to 
organize some armed battalions, byt he 
soon felt that his efforts were vain when 
he heard of Napoleon's return to Paris. 
The Prince left Beaupréau, where he had 
established his headquarters, in the night 





of the 24th of March, alone with the Count 
de Rully; he travelled from farm to farm, 
and, after a journey of eleven days, he em- 
marked at Paimbeuf in a small vessel 
which took him to Spain. Curiously enough, 
it was only after his departure that the 
royalist chiefs became more active, each of 
them working in his own district. The 
principal officers were Saint-Hubert, Du- 
pérat, Duchaffault, Ludovic de Charette, 
Suzannet, Sapinaud, D’Antichamp. Louis 
de la Rochejacquelein, having accom- 
nied the King to the frontier, left him to 
go to England to procure arms and muni- 
tions, and reached the coast of La Vendée. 
Gen. Canuel, who had adopted the cause of 
the Bourbons in 1814, was among the in- 
surgents and had become their major-gen- 
eral. On the arrival of the Marquis de la’ 
Rochejacquelein,the insurrection, whichhad 
been prepared in secret, broke out, on 
the 15th of May. Four army corps were to 
occupy the Vendée, under the command of 
D’Antichamp, of Sapinaud, of Suzannet, of 
La Rochejacquelein. The insurgents hoped 
to have fifty-one thousand men under arms, 
but the reality was far below this ex- 
pectation; two-thirds of the peasants had 
no other arms but their old-fashioned 
guns, one-third had no arms at all. 

On the 17th of May the Emperor heard at 
the Tuileries the news of the rising in 
the Vendée and of the arrival of the Mar- 
quis de la Rochejacquelein; he immediate- 
ly dispatched troops to the Loire. 
General Corbineau was sent to the Ven- 
dée, but the means placed at his disposal 
were insufficient, as the Emperor intended 
to limit his efforts in the West, and was 
giving all his attention to the approaching 
campaign against the Allies. M. de Su- 
zannet and Sapinaud recognized La Roche- 
jacquelein as the general-in-chief; they all 
three marched on Napoléon-Vendée. They 
sicpt at Aizenay oa iiie 20th of May, and 
were surprised in the night and obliged 
to fly. At Cholet, La Rochejacquelein had 
an interview with another Vendéan chief, 
D’Antichamp, who delivered his command 
to him; they all marched towards the coast 
in order to protect a second disembarka- 
tion of English arms and munitions. By 
that time Gen. Lamarque had arrived and 
taken command of all the troops of the 
west, which formed the army of the Loire; 
he put everything in order, interrupted all 
communications between the two sides of 
the river. Full powers were given to him; 
fourteen departments were placed under 
his orders. His headquarters were estab- 
lished at Angers. 

Fouché, head of the police, sent three 
agents to the Vendée, in order to make 
overtures to the insurgent chiefs; he was 
well acquainted with their divisions, their 
jealousies, and had always had a foot in 
both camps. He was as ready to serve the 
royalist cause as the cause of the Empire; 
he knew that the fate of Napoleon would 
soon be decided on the battlefield, and his 
object was to gain time. The mission of 
his envoys had for its first effect to create 
division in the ranks of the insurgent 
chiefs. The Marquis de la Rochejacquelein 
and M. d’Antichamp were both jealous of 
preéminence, and their forces ceased to 
act in common. The first basis of a paci- 
fication was discussed; the forces of Sapi- 
naud, Suzannet, and D’Antichamp returned 
to their homes. They met on their march 


Gen. Travot, and, notwithstanding their su- 
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periority in numbers, they did not attack 
him. 

It is difficult to give a clear account of 
the confused events which followed. La 
Rochejacquelein lost his life in an engage - 
ment, and consternation became general 
among the insurgents. Sapinaud took the 
command; there was another battle at 
Roche-Serviére, in which the Vendéans 
were defeated, and M. de Susannet mortal- 
ly wounded. Military operations came nat- 
urally to an end after Waterloo; and the 
Vendéan chiefs signed at Cholet a treaty 
of peace with Gen. Lamarque. The new 
Provisional Government formed in Paris 
after the abdication of the Emperor gave 
little attention to the pacification of the 
Vendée; it is to the credit of Sapinaud and 
his companions that, on the circulation of 
a rumor in the Vendée that the allied 
Powers intended to dismember France, they 
informed Gen. Lamarque that they would 
unite their forces with his in order to fight 
against the foreigner. Louis XVIIL, on his 
return, discharged the Army of the Loire. 
Gen. Lamarque was exiled for a time, till 
1818. 

In 1828 he was elected Deputy from 
the Department of the Landes. The his- 
tory of the brief insurrection of the Vendée 
in 1815 is told with much care by M. Las- 
serre, though he recognizes that it was an 
affair “of pure sentiment. Caused by the 
return from Elba, it had a laborious be- 
ginning, and developed at random, irra- 
tionally, according to the caprice of differ- 
ent chiefs, and committed suicide in the 
end.” He adds that twenty thousand men 
were kept in Brittany and in the Vendée 
in order to quiet these provinces, and that 
“these twenty thousand men, flung on the 
battlefield of Waterloo, would perhaps have 
hindered the disaster.” 


Correspondence. 


LITERATURE VERSUS PHILOLOGY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sin: Your editorial article in No. 2128 
on “Teaching Literature in Colleges’’ must 
strike a responsive chord in the breasts 
of a large number of American university 
men who were compelled to forego the 
study of literature for the sake of phil- 
ology—either because the instructors all 
stressed philology, or because it was 
practically impossible to get a degree 
with high credit based on purely literary 
work. 

But shall we not have to wait until a 
change comes over the “American spirit” 
before we can hope for a change in the 
methods of teaching ‘literature’? So long 
as this measures the value of a college 
course by the extent to which it will in- 
crease a man’s money-making power; so 
long as we have the “strenuous” spirit 
penetrating more and more into every de- 
partment of life, just so long will the 
Gradgrind method which enables a 
man's work to be weighed, measured, or 
counted, be the prevalent method. We 
Americans are mad for tangible results; 
and in seeking them we lose sight of the 
spirit of life which gives force and mean- 
ing to these results. G. 8. W. 
Greensnono, N. C., April 18, 1906, 





SANCTA SIMPLICITAS. 


To THE EpITOR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Cannot something be done to check 
the assaults of those subsidized vandals, 
the Simplified-Spelling Board, upon the 
finest of modern arts, the traditional Eng- 
lish orthography? They would destroy at 


one bluw if they could, a nice and delicate | 


sense for visual symbols which has been 


built up through centuries. Consider, for | 


example, the following quotation from one 
of Keats's letters to George and Georgiana 
Keats, written under date of February 14, 
1818: 

“We—-i. ¢., Brown and I—sit opposite one 
another all day authorizing (N. B., an ‘s’ 
instead of a ‘z’ would give a different mean- 
ing).”’ 

Is this fine perception of a difference be- 
tween authorizing and authorising utterly 
worthless? Has it no artistic or literary 
value? Or, to ask a more pertinent ques- 
tion, what is its equivalent in United States 
Steel bonds? I call on the Simplified- 
Spelling Board for a reply. 

PHILOLOGUS 


“COMPARATIVE LITERATURE” AND 
“PHILOLOGY.” 


To THE Ep!Tor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In connection with your recent sug- 
gestive editorial on “‘Aspects of Compara- 
tive Literature” (Nation, March 29, 1906), 
it may not be out of place to recall two 
prior, authoritative utterances on similar 
themes. Trustworthy documents on the 
general conception of literary and linguistic 
study have been relatively infrequent on 
this side the water, where, perhaps, they 
are at present needed most; we should do 
ill to neglect the few that we already 
possess. At all events, a comparative ex- 
amination of your editorial and the two 
earlier articles in question might be of 
considerable advantage to many teachers 
of language and literature in this country, 
if only by way of fostering precision in 
the use of fundamental and inclusive terms 
When, for example, we are handling a 
weapon of great range like ‘“‘philological”’ 
or “comparative literature,” 
us to discover the right end and the 
proper make. 

The expression ‘comparative literature,’ 
as Prof. C. M. Gayley pointed out several 
years ago (Atlantic Monthly, July, 1903), is 
fashioned improperly; it is a rude, even 
barbarous term, unfit, assuredly, for em- 
ployment in the defence of polite learning 
To speak plainly, we may brand it as a 
virtual solecism. According to good usage, 
the word comparative is associated in sim- 
ilar combinations, not with a noun repre- 
senting an objective material—such as 
literature, in any customary sense—but 
with a noun containing the idea of a verbal 
action, a methodical process—such as 
anatomy, physiology, philology, and the like 
Thus, we say not comparative embryos, but 
comparative embryology; not comparative 
forms (of plants, etc.), but comparative 
morphology; and, finally, not comparative 
language, or literature, but, as our safest 
teachers tell us, comparative philology.* 


*Or simply philology ; comparative |« superfluous, The 
progress of knowledge in ev. ry field, great or small 
rests necessarily upon two bases, observation and 
comparison. The scientist begins with the observa 


it behooves | 


B21 


The marriage of comparative with litera 
ture was not made in Germany. Compared 
literature (la littérature comparée) we 
might say, with the French, were the 
phrase not objectionable on other grounds 
Comparative study of literature, though 
clumsy, is tolerable, and may pass mus- 
ter with those who cannot accustom them 
selves to the true and inclusive significa 
tion of that much-abused word philology 
This word we Americans almost in- 
variably grasp by the wrong end, al 
though the Germans since the day 
of the immortal August Boeckh hav« 
been trying to teach us and others 
its real function Apparently, we have 
been willing to appropriate from them 
anything in or around the realm of 
Sprachwissenschaft and Litteraturgeschichte 
save a knowledge of the origin and appli 
cation of this single, embracing term 
Philoloav As a result, most of us recog 
nize no term whatsoever that comprehends 
the study of language and literature com 
bined, though these two things are never 
separate in nature; and, in our teaching 
some of us even try to divorce what God 
has joined together. At any rate, the con 
sequence of a lack of precision at the top 
of our nomenclature is a certain amount 
of confusion in our thinking all the way 
down to the bottom of literary and lin 
guistic disciplines. Professor Gayley, of 
course, has come to our rescue here also 


| with the admirable essay cited above 


| “Comparative Zodlogy 


“What is ‘Comparative Literature’? But 
more particularly, your readers may be 
referred to Prof. Albert 8. Cook's presi 
dential address on “The Province of Eng 
lish Philology,” delivered before the 
Modern Language Association of America 
in 1897, and printed subsequently in the 
Publications of that society, Vol. XIIL, No 
2 Professor Cook’s plea for a broader 
definition of philology seems irresistible 
Fortunately, this valuable address is to re 
appear shortly in a volume of essays by th: 
same author, te be published by Messra 
Houghton, Mifiin & Co. A reprint of Pro 
fessor Gayley’s article would be welcome 
LANE COOPER 
Irmaca, N. Y., April 12, 1006 


[The late Asa Gray used to object to 
" in the title of 


| the Agassiz Museum at Cambridge.—Ep 
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Notes. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons announce for speedy 
appearance Bishop Potter’s ‘Reminiscences 
of Bishops and Archbishops,’ and a transla- 
tion of Fogazzarro’s ‘I) Santo.’ 

Recent political events lend special in- 
terest to the announcement of a new illus 
trated history of Norway from the earliest 
time to 1905, by six of the leading histori 
cal writers of that country, each of whom 
will be responsible for the period as to 
which he is a recognized authority. The 
first volume, dealing with the Viking pe- 
riod and bringing the story down to 1035 





tion of smaller, contiguous magnitudes, and proceeds 
to greater and more remote Comparative Uteralur: 
ye some such thing as oberrvative Uteraturs 
yur universities ought really to have estabilebed chairs 
in the latter before they took care of the former 
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will be written by Prof. Alexander Bugge, 
and will appear early in 1907. The sixth 
volume, which treats of the union with 
Sweden, will be by Prof. Ernst Sars. 
Under the title of ‘Les Sources Inédites 
de V'Histoire du Maroc,’ the famous Afri- 
can traveller, Count Henri de Castries, will 
publish through the Paris house of Leroux 
three-volume collection ranging from 
1530 to 1845, the material consisting of the 


reproduction of manuscripts, reports, let- 
ters, and other documents. The first vol- 
ume, of almost 700 pages, has just left the 
press. The author secured his,materials in 
the archives and libraries of France, Eng- 
land, Austria, Spain, and other countries, 


und what he gives is the result of years 
of labor. The work is divided into three 
parts for as many dynasties. It closes with 
1845 because In that year the definitive set- 
tlement of the boundary lines between the 
Moroccan and Algerian territories was 
made, and the modification of the treaties 
between the various European states and 


Moroceo took place Count de Castries 
criticises quite severely the elder literature 
on Morocco, especially Sir Lambert Play- 


fair’s ‘Bibliography of Morocco.’ 
The Monuments of Egyptian Sculpture, 


as revealed in typical examples historical- 
ly and chronologically ordered, are to be 
luxuriously illustrated in a folio issued at 
Munich by F. Bruckmann (New York: 
Lemeke & Buechner). The text will be in 
German. The twelve parts proposed will 
be concluded at furthest by the end of 


1907. The sample illustration is convincing 
Among the works which are being edited 
for the Hakluyt Society, London, are 
some of interest to Americans Mr. Bol- 
ton Corney, the chief medical officer of the 
Fiji Islands, is preparing Four Narratives 
of Voyages undertaken by order of the 
Viceroy of Peru, in 1774, with detailed ac- 
counts of Tahiti and Easter Island Mr 
A. P. Maudslay is editing the translation, 
from the original MS. in Mexico, published 
by photography in 1904, of ‘The True His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico." The hon- 
orary secretary and treasurer of the So- 
clety, Mr. Basil H. Soulsby, of the Map De- 
partment, British Museum, is bringing out 
a translation (from the copy in the Gren- 
ville collection at the British Museum) of 
Jacques Cartier’s Short Narrative of the 
Voyage made to the Isles of Canada, Hoche- 
lage, and Saguenay, which was published 
at Paria in 1545. In view of the approaching 
tercentenary of the founding of Quebec, 
in 1608, this is a very timely republication 
The second edition of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
Discoverie of Guiana, the first Hakluyt 
edition of which was so admirably edited 
by Sir Robert Schomburgk, is still promised 
by Sir Everard im Thurn, now Governor of 
Fiji, who was for some years an officer of 
the Government of British Guiana, in which 
colony he travelled much and familiarized 
himeelf with the ways of the Indians 
Volume IV. of Mr. J. W. Fortescue’s 
‘History of the British Army,’ now just 
appearing, ought to awaken fresh interest 
in the islands of the Caribbean Sea, the 
Mediterranean of the New World The 
story of the campaigns there, from 1793 to 
1798, is told consecutively in this volume, 
for the first time Among the commanders 
who figure in it ts Sir Charles Grey, after- 


wards Ear! Grey, and father of the Lord 
Grey of the Reform Law (of 1832), and 





grandiather of the present Governor-Gener- 
al of Canada. It was this Sir Charles Grey 
who was named to be the British com- 
mander-in-chief against the Americans, had 
not peace been made in 1783. The volume 
is a long one, extending to 900 pages, and 
the author has found this part of his work 
the most difficult to handle of any subject 
he has yet attempted, owing to the com- 
plications of the narrative. The original 
letters in the Public Record Office, London, 
are the backbone of Mr. Fortescue’s work; 
but many collections of private papers 
have been thrown open to him, s0 
that abundant materials are available. The 
next volume will probably be delayed, ow- 
ing to Mr. Fortescue’s appointment to be 
the King’s librarian at Windsor, and that 
will also necessitate his relinquishing the 
calendaring of the Colonial Series of State 
Papers at the Record Office, in which ser- 
vice he has so ably followed the late Mr. 
Noel Sainsbury; but it is hoped that he 
may yet find himself able to supervise those 
who will hereafter carry on the work, which 
is of such deep interest to all who are stu- 
dents of the colonial period of American 
history. 

From the office of the Publishers’ Circular, 
London (New York: Publishers’ Weekly), 
we receive ‘The English Catalogue of Books 
for 1905,’ the 69th issue of this standard list. 
We need say no more of it except that it 
is typographically very neat in appear- 
ance, and that an appendix gathers up the 
names and output of learned societies, 
printing clubs, series, etc., and is follow- 
ed by a directory of publishers, British, 
American, and Canadian. Some American 
books are included in the main list, and in 
the appendix. 

Harper & Bros. have brought out in pale 
blue covers, rather taking except for the 
front design, a popular edition of ‘Through 
the Looking Glass,’ ‘Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,’ and ‘The Hunting of the 
Snark.’ The illustrations are Peter New- 
ell’s, less enjoyable than Tenniel’s, whose 
distinction they lack, but at their best very 
humorous. 

The Russo-Japanese war is already losing 
some of its prominence as a topic of the 
hour, but the struggle of the Russian pev- 
ple towards light and knowledge has never 
been more vividly before the public. For 
the latter if not for the former reason, J. 
Taburno’s ‘The Truth about the War’ 
(Kansas City: Franklin Hudson Co.) may 
well attract readers. The author, an engi- 
neer by profession, sets down readably, 
candidly, and naively the impressions he 
received while with Kuropatkin in Mant- 
churia. The way in which his eyes were 
gradually opened to the shortcomings of the 
Russian Administration and to the virtues 
of the Russian peasant may be taken as 
typical of the larger process at present in 
active operation throughout the Empire. 

Prof. John 8. Phillimore has published 
through the Clarendon Press a verbal index 
to Propertius, which he had made in prep- 
aration for his intended commentary on 
that poet. It is far more complete than 
such Indices usually are, even including full 
records of such particles as et, -que, ut, and 
non, which are generally disposed of with 
a few examples and a comprehensive et- 


cetera. Thus, while the Propertian index, 


in the Delphin edition omits et altogether, 
Professor Phillimore’s claims to register 606 





recurrences, with 75 under ab to the Del- 
phin’s four. The index is not strictly an- 
alytical, and yet sufficiently so to seem in- 
consistent because not always so. For ex- 
ample, et for etiam is separately listed; but 
et. . . et (both and) is not; wt 
is listed by the mood governéd, but both 
uts, the adverb and the conjunction, are 
listed together; expertus in I., iii., 18, is 
listed with the other forms of experior 
without note of its relatively unusual pass- 
ive sense. But this does not seriously af- 
fect the usefulness of the index, nor could 
it be expected that a list made to meet 
the needs of one workman should equally 
suit those of all. It is interesting to note 
that Propertius’s vocabulary does not much 
exceed three thousand words; but those to 
whom this seems a limited thesaurus 
should remember that many words are, 
either wholly or in certain inflections, ex- 
cluded from elegiac verse. 

‘Contributions to the History of American 
Geology,’ by George P. Merrill, head Curat- 
or of Geology, United States National Mu- 
seum, has just been issued as an extract 
from the report of that institution for 
1904 (Washington). It is a serviceable re- 
view of the personal side of our geological 
progress, refreshed by numerous portraits, 
among which those of Dana, Logan (our es- 
teemed Canadian neighbor, if not of our 
own country), Hall, and Powell are excel- 
lent likenesses of strong personalities, 
which the geologists of the younger gener- 
ation will do well to look upon. Outline 
maps give definite location to the routes 
and fleld of study of the earlier explorers. 
After chapters on what are called the Ma- 
clurean (1785-1819) and Eatonian (1820-29) 
eras, the chapters proceed by decades, re- 
viewing the work and workers of State sur- 
veys up to 1869, and of the national surveys 
in later years. Four peculiarly American 
problems are given chapters by themselves 
—the fossil footprints of the Connecticut 
Valley, in which Deane and Hitchcock are 
the leading figures; the Eozoon question, 
championed by Dawson of Canada and now 
a past issue; the Laramie question, on 
which the geologists of the Western plains 
and mountains were for a time divided into 
hostile camps; and the long-lasting Taconic 
question, over which the Eastern geologists 
have had many a battle, and concerning 
which many “last” words have been said 
and are probably still to be said. An ap- 
pendix contains brief sketches of 196 Amer- 
fean geologists, with references to fuller 
biographies. 

Of Pope’s ‘Handbook of Tamil’ (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: H. Frowde), 
already noticed by us as the several pre- 
ceding parts have appeared, the fifth part, 
‘Prose Reader,’ has just been published in 
the seventh edition. It consists of read- 
ing exercises, adapted to the Handbook 
and Dictionary by the same author, with 
specimens of classical prose and business 
Tamil, suited to the use of officials, to- 
gether with thirty-one easy stories and 
some additional tales, especially intended 
for those studying for the Higher Pro- 
ficiency Test and drawn from the Pafica- 
Tanthiram. Considering the small type, 
the number of errata is reasonably small. 
For Englishmen fitting themselves for ac- 
tive service, this Handbook is the best, 
and it may be studied with profit by any 
one desirous of beginning Tamil. 
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The waves of influence from Mr. William 
James's ‘Varieties of Religious Experience’ 
have gone far and have touched strange 
shores. Perhaps the farthest and strang- 
est is the paper by Prof. Asin y Palacios 
of the chair of Arabic in the University of 
Madrid, on the psychology of ecstasy as 
exemplified in the two great Muslim mys- 
ties, al-Ghazzali and Ibn Arabi, which ap- 
peared in La Cultura Espanola for Febru- 
ary. Al-Ghazzali, for a Muslim theologian, 
is a comparatively well-known figure even 
to non-Arabists, thanks largely to Pro- 
fessor Asin himself. But Jbn Arabi, im- 
portant as he undoubtedly is for the his 
tory of theology and philosophy in Chris- 
tendom as well as Islam, has been little 
studied even by Arabists. Such a treat- 
ment. therefore, as we have here of the 
emotional psychology of Ibn Arabi can be 
confidently commended to those students of 
philosophy who still retain an interest in 
its history and threads of influence, to 
psychologists of even the latest school, and 
t» all interested in religious phenomena. 
Professor Asin begins frankly with Profes- 
sor James's book and the reaction which 
it marked and induced. A student of Mus- 
lim mysticism of some years’ standing, he 
is interested in seeing modern philosophy 
come round to him, as it has done with 
great completeness. The pragmatists are 
as good Ghazzalians as al-Ghazzali him- 
self could have asked for. But that he only 
touches, going on to develop with learn- 
ing and skill, as an Arabist and a psychol- 
ogist, the phenomena of religious ecstasy, 
the resultant theological conceptions and 
their consequences for life, as experienced 
and stated by Ibn Arabi especially. He 
also brings forward some other evidence 
in support of the thesis, already laid down 
by Professor Ribera, that Raymond Lully 
was under deep Muslim influence, and 
might be described as a Christian Sufi and 
an imitator of Ibn Arabi. That there was 
communication and influence, one way and 
another, between the Christian and the 
Muslim mystics of Spain, can hardly be 
doubted. Some things in this paper re- 
mind strongly of visions of Santa Teresa; 
mystics, too, it may be remembered, are 
seldom fanatical. 

The circle of modern Arabic dialects 
studied and reduced to phonetic form is 
steadily rounding out. For north Africa 
there are several excellent books by 
Stumme; for Egypt many, from Spitta 
down; for Damascus Oestrup, and for 
Beirut and its neighborhood Hartmann; 
for Central Palestine Christie, and now 
for Jerusalem and southern Palestine Dr. 
Max Léhr(‘Der Vulgaérarabische Dialect von 
Jerusalem, nebst Texten und Worterver- 
zeichniss,’ Giessen, 1905). What is left is 
practically Arabia proper; and Socin did 
something in the north and east, and Land- 
berg is doing much in the south. The 

grammatical part of Dr. Loéhr’s investiga- 
tion is full and careful, and the little 
Arabic-German lexicon will amply cover 
all ordinary usage. But, as the vocabu- 
lary is not also given reversed, the begin- 
ner in Jerusalem will have to find his way 
by instinct, or use some other guide, such 
as Hartmann's golden little cook The 
texts, too, are over scanty; for that, Litt- 
mann’s gatherings will help out. But the 
grammatical treatment can stand by itself 
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Institute School, in many respects taking 


The Nation. 


Portable copies of the ‘Divine Comedy’ 
in the original are always in order, and the | the lead, while undoubtedly that of Mr 
new pocket school edition (edizione | J. 1. Wyer, jr., the new vice-director of 
minuscola) just issued by Hoepli in Milan | the New York State Library School at Al 
will find everywhere a wider circle eager bany, is the most significant, in that It 
to possess it Both publisher and editor 


| 


expresses the purpose of the authorities 
Prof. Raffaello Fornaciari, rightly dwell on | of that institution to develop it into a real 
this. The 577 pages are, by means of an graduate school by eliminating many ele 
opaque thin paper, reduced to half an inch | mentary courses and giving particular at- 
in thickness; the letter, though necessarily | tention to bibliographical and administra 
small, is round and clear; the notes are tive subjects These accounts are suppl 
disposed at the foot of the page There mented by statements of students: among 
is a prefatory word on the poet's life and | these the letter from Mr. Leon M. Solis 
the meaning of his poem The text and Cohen, a recent graduate of Albany, de 
mainly the notes alike are derived from | serves special attention for its frank crit! 


Cassini, Passerini and Secartazzini (Ath cism 





edition). The covers are flexible The Library Journal for March opens 
It has remained for a Frenchman, Dr with a thoughtful paper by Dr. E. ¢. Rich 
Paul Mantoux, to write the first satisfac | ardson on “The Library in the Community 
tory account of the Industrial Revolution | whie h emphasizes the function of libraries, 
in England, ‘La Révolution Industrielle au both private, corporate, and public, in en 
XVIIle Siécle’ (Paris: Cornély, 1905). Ina 
solid but well-written work of 540 pages, Dr 
Mantoux reviews instructively the condi 
tion of English industry in the first half | ®!nger’s breezy and amusing account of her 
experience in “The Organizatidn of a Li 


larging the ideas of the members of the 
community. The most interesting paper In 
this number is certainly Miss E. D. Ren 


of the eighteenth century, describes the 


great mechanical inventions which wrought | >rary in a Small Town.’ She relates how 


the sudden transformation, traces their in she was led to believe there was a strong 


troduction into the several branches of | 494 active organization behind the mo 


manufactures, and then considers the eco ment, but found, when she came to the 


nomic and social results of the Revolu- | Place, that it was pushed by only two py 
sons—the chairman of the Library Depart 


ment of the local Civie Club and the 


tion With evident mastery of materials 
and clear insight into the working of com 


cently ¢ te f ‘ ccount o 
plex and sometimes obscure economic ently appointed librarian Her @ = : 
her ains rance and indolence 
causes, he has produced what should be, or Gght against ignorance and even 
and ultimate success must be read in full 
for a decade or more, the standard treatise , . . ; 


to be appreciated 
The Balkan question is the subject of 


upon its subject. The work is of such in | 
most general interest treated in the Annalra 


terest to English and American students 


that it should be translated as speedily as 
possible to teachers of economic history, de Géographie for March Professor (vil 
of the University of Belgrade states, as the 


it will prove a great boon. 


‘L’Empire de l’Argent,’ by Joseph Dubois result of investigations made during his 


travels in that region, that the great ma 
jority of Macedonian Slavs have no exclu 


(Paris: Guilmoto, 1906), is an elaborate 
study of the monetary system of Chi- 


na It explains fully and clearly the 
with tional Bulgarian nor a national Servian 


sive patriotism. They have neither a na 
existing currency system, deals 
the perplexing question of exchange 
with gold-standard countries, and gives 


feeling, but could be transformed easily 
into either Bulgarians or Servians under 


the force of circumstances Bulgaria is 


a detailed account of Chinese bank 
ing institutions, both native and foreign. | 4¢ Present in greater evidence because of 
Then, after reviewing recent experiences | the activity of the revolutionary commit 
tees and the establishment of a national 


church More than a third of the Slava, 


of certain provinces with French and Rus 
sian coins, it concludes with a vigorous at 
tack upon the plan of monetary reform | however, have refused to abandon the for 
proposed by the late American Commis- | eign Greek Church for the Exarchate. In 
sion. M. Dubois is strongly of the opinion | treating of the language, he says that Bul 
that the existing silver standard is so | 84rian is not an ethnographic term. It 
firmly established in China, and rooted so | designates a man of simple laborious life 
deeply in the habits and prejudices of the | While Serb and Slav are interchangeable 
people, that it will long be maintained, in | Further study is needed to determine whe 
spite of the well-intended but uninvited | ther or not there is a distinct Southern 
advice of other nations. He thinks that | Slav language or dialect. Light is thrown 
the American Commissioners, “le profes- | upon the present condition of Algeria in an 
seur Jenks en téte,” were deceived by “les | account of the evolution of the nomads of 
sourires fallacieux de quelques mandarins,”’ that country, who are gradually changing 
and failed to appreciate the coolness of the | their habits of life. Instead of the tribes 
reception accorded their proposals. The | following their flocks to their different pas 
book is one which the American student | turages, they now abide in one place, and 
may well place on file beside the reports | trust their flocks, as is done in EFurope, to 
of the American Commission on Interna- | the care of shepherds. Lieut. Desplagnes 
tional Exchange gives a brief but encouraging account of 











the development of the rich basin of th: 
Middle Niger. The peaceful conditions es 
tablished by the French are inducing the 


The March number of Public Libraries is | 

largely devoted to matters relating to li- | 

brary instruction Members of the facul- | 

ties of the various library schools and people who sought refuge in the mountains 
from the raiding nomads, to come down to 
the plain and cultivate it. This paper and 

one on the geology and physical geography 

of Morocco are illustrated by some beauti 


training classes have contributed more or 
less full accounts of the history, character- 
istics, and ideals of the schools with which 
they are connected, the statement of Missa 





and will not need redoing 





Mary W. Plummer, director of the Pratt | ful reproductions of photographs 
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Alexander Lange Kielland, whose death 


was recently announced, was born in Sta- 
vanger, Norway, February 18, 1849. He 
studied law in Christiania, but never prac- 


tised, preferring to devote himself to busi- 
ness With the exception of some time 
spent in Copenhagen and Paris, Kielland 
lived in Norway, most of the time in Sta- 
vanger. His earliest publications, two vol- 
umes of novelettes (1879-1880), one of which 
was translated into English, show the 
marked influence of Daudet; but his novels, 
which appeared between 1880 and 1891, be- 
long to the modern Scandinavian school of 
realistic fletion, with some direct indebted- 
ness to Zola Among the best of these 
eight volumes are ‘Garman and Worse,’ 
containing many autoblographical touches, 
Working People’ and ‘Skipper Worse,’ 
somewhat in the style of Jonas Lie. ‘Ja- 
cob,’ the last of the novels, is a brilliant 
but unpersuasive study of a business man 
who, like the patriarch, bases a brilliantly 
successful life upon a fraud. Kielland’s 
chief merit as a writer is the extreme ele- 
xance and finish of his style. Most of bis 
novels have been translated into German 
and Swedish, and several into English. In 
is9l Kielland was appointed burgomaster 
of hia native town, and was later promoted 
to the position of Amtmand, or sheriff of 
the district. The last fifteen years of his 


life were practically without literary out- 
put 

rhe former Liberal Prime Minister of 
Norway Johannes Steen, whose second 
term of office extended from 1898 to 1902, 
died April 1, at the age of seventy-eight. 


A week ago to-day we received from 
Dr. Richard Garnett a letter, not in his 
own hand, dated London, April 2. In it he 
spoke of suffering from an affection of his 
eyes, which had prevented his executing a 
certain review for the Nation, but he looked 
forward to a somewhat tedious recovery. 
On the day following the receipt, namely, 
April 13, he passed away, in consequence 
(as the cable reported) of a hemorrhage; 
and at this writing we know no more. Dr. 
Garnett was a library product if there ever 
was one. His father, whose name he re- 
peated, a clergyman, was Assistant-Keeper 
of Printed Books in the British Museum, 
sod he himself, becoming an employee of 
that institution at an early age (he was 
born in 1835), rose to be Keeper of the 
same department (1890-1899). As such he 
was well and graciously known to all Amer- 


icane having need to profit by his official 
position. It was in the year of his retire- 
ment, when recreation by “change of oc- 
cupation, dolce far niente,” was his aim, 


that he voluntarily entered into relations 
with this journal, and latterly became @ 
highly valued reviewer for it: his prodigi- 
ous habit of work could not be repressed, 
Hie list of published works is extensive. 
He was a poet and the biographer and edi- 
tor of poetse—Shakspere, Milton, Dryden, 
Shelley, Blake, Emerson; a poetic transla- 
tor from the German and the Italian, an 
historian of Italian literature; au encyclo- 
pmdist for collaboration with the Britannica 
and the Dictionary of National Biography; 
editor with Mr. Gosse of the splendidly 

Illustrated Record” of ‘Knglish Literature’ 
concluded two years ago. But we need 


enumerate no further. As genial bookman 
and gifted imaginative writer and learned 
maker of books, Dr. Garnett lived the 





ideal life of the scholar spirit. He gave as 
freely as he absorbed, and directed and will 
continue to direct a multitude of students 
in the paths of literature, English and for- 
eign. His death, at seventy-one, must be 
thought untimely, and he will be greatly 
missed. 


—It is several years since the late Gae- 
tano Negri published his well-known work 
on ‘Julian the Apostate,’ but until now this 
interesting essay in criticism has not been 
available for those who read English only. 
The present translation (Scribners) is from 
the hand of the Duchess Letta-Visconti- 
Arese, and appears with a delightful intro- 
duction by Professor Villari. The facts of 
Negri’s career as here recited throw much 
light upon his personal attitude towards 
Julian, and have also a pathetic interest 
of their own. We do not refer merely to 
the accident which cost the author his life 
when we suggest that there is an element 
of pathos in the details narrated by Pro- 
fessor Villari. Negri was a man of great 
eloquence, attractiveness and versatility, 
who, either through force of circumstances 
or excess of talent, failed to do the one 
central thing that posterity looks for as the 
hall-mark of eminence. Perhaps his main 
achievement was the upbuilding of Milan, 
where for the years 1886-1889 he was Syndic 
or Mayor. We have at least Professor Vil- 
lari’s word for it that during this tenure 
of office “he achieved notable results in 
the material, moral, and commercial trans- 
formation of Milan, for he was one of the 
first to see its coming prosperity and im- 
portance.” Dispossessed eventually by the 
Socialists, Negri turned his energies to his- 
torical and literary pursuits. Among mod- 
ern writers George Eliot aroused his great- 
est enthusiasm, and he considered that his 
own best work was to be found in the criti- 
cism of her novels, which he published 
after a long and analytical study of them. 
Towards the close of his life, he was turn- 
ing more and more to historical subjects, 
and particularly to those problems of 
Church and State which emerged during the 
latter part of the fourth century. Though 
as a philosopher he was a pure rationalist, 
he felt drawn by a strong impulse to the 
personality of St. Augustine, while on the 
eve of his tragic death he was collecting 
materials for a book on St. Ambrose. 


—-We condense these facts from the pages 
of Professor Villari because they will be 
new to most of our readers, and because 
they furnish us with Negri’s point of de- 
parture in approaching the saints and phil- 
osophers of the later Roman Empire. He 
was not a specialist in the minuter points 
of erudition, but yet a scholar who had 
read the principal sources for his period 
and reflected deeply upon them. Perhaps 
no one in modern times has so completely 
identified himself with the thoughts of 
Julian and reproduced them in bis own 
experience. He maintains truly enough 
that his book is neither an attack nor a 
panegyric. “My aim in writing this book 
has been purely objective, and it will re- 
quire a large dose of good, or I shall rather 
say bad, will to construe it otherwise. 
He who possesses a critical temperament 
regards moral phenomena with the same 
absolute impartiality with which the chem- 
ist analyzes a substance or the astronomer 
determines the orbit of a celestial body.” 





The claim to impartiality thus made is not 
unwarranted by the tone of the book; and 
if Negri is drawn to what is best in Ju- 
lian’s Hellenism, he is by no means blind 
to those curious oddities of mind and tem- 
per upon which Glover has laid so much 
stress. Some slips will be found in these 
two volumes, and one rather large error— 
the acceptance as genuine of Julian’s let- 
ters to Iamblichus. But, with whatever 
limitations, the work deserves on the score 
of eloquence and talent to find a large 
circle of English readers. 


—Negri’s rationalism, however blended 
with a genuine interest in the subject- 
matter of theology, leads him at times to 
pass frank criticism upon both the Church 
of the fourth century and Christianity. But 
his temper in this respect is gentle and 
sympathetic when compared with the posi- 
tive animosity of Mr. W. G. Holmes. Jus- 
tinian and Theodora have been dealt with 
in a great variety of ways and by authors 
who differ as widely as Ludewig and 
Sardou, but biographies of them remain 
scarce. For many years the hope was en- 
tertained that Mr. Bryce might publish a 
life of Justinian, prompted thereto by the 
nature of his Oxford professorship. Wheth- 
er he will ever find time for such an un- 
dertaking may well be doubted. Meanwhile 
we have from Mr. Holmes the first volume 
of a history entitled ‘The Age of Justinian 
and Theodora’ (Bell). A biography in any 
limited sense of the word this does not 
promise to be. The author’s motive, so 
far as it can be briefly indicated, seems to 
be expressed by the following sentence: 
“When Grecian science and philosophy 
seemed to stand on the threshold of mod- 
ern enlightenment, the pall of despotism 
and superstition descended on the earth 
and stifled every impulse of progress for 
more than fifteen centuries.”” These words, 
while they refer to the first century of the 
Christian era, indicate with sufficient clear- 
ness Mr. Holmes’s attitude towards “the 
disintegrating and moribund Byzantine 
Empire.” As for his dislike of Christiani- 
ty, we can best convey its nature and ex- 
tent by one or two quotations: “The 
Yggdrasil of Christian superstition spread 
its roots throughout the Roman Empire, 
strangling alike the nascent ethics of 
Christendom and the germinating science 
of the ancient world.” In modern times ‘“‘an 
intelligent hypothesis of existence has been 
deduced from observation and experiment, 
idealism and dogma have been recognized 
as the offspring of phantasy and fallacy, 
and the mystical elements of Christianity 
have been dismissed to that limbo of folly 
which long ago engulfed the theogonies of 
Greece and Rome. The sapless trunk of 
revelation lies rotting on the ground, but 
the undiscerning masses, too credulous to 
inquire, too careless to think, have al- 
lowed it to become invested with the weeds 
of superstition and ignorance; and the pro- 
geny of hierophants who once sheltered be- 
neath the green and flourishing tree, still 
find a cover in the rank growth.” Mr. 
Holmes has collected a good deal of cu- 
rious information, or rather his book dis- 
closes solid erudition. At the same time 
he has not kept his text free from small 
inaccuracies, like placing the Vandal con- 
quest of Africa in 439, nor from as large a 
one as placing the desertion of Britain by 
the Romans in 446. His gibes at Chris- 
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tianity are expressed in such form as to 
remind one of the question which Elizabeth 
Bennet addresses to her father after hear- 
ing Mr. Darcy's first letter: “Can he be a 
sensible man, Sir?’ Finally, Note 1 on 
page 340 (and it does not stand alone) re- 
minds us of the French sarcasm regarding 
“l’obscénité froide et érudite de Gibbon.”’ 


—Count Paul Hatzfeldt was an able and 
distinguished Prussian diplomatist who, 
after the usual training in subordinate po- 
sitions, became successively ambassador at 
Madrid, at Constantinople, and at London, 
where he died in 1885. From 1868 to 1874 
he worked in immediate association with 
Bismarck in the Foreign Office, and during 
the war of 1870-71 he was with the Chan- 
cellor in France. He married in 1863 an 
American wife, the daughter of a Mr. Moul- 
ton, who had become a resident of Paris 
During the whole French campaign Count 
Hatzfeldt wrote to the Countess in Berlin 
almost daily letters. These have been 
translated from the French, in which they 
were written, into smooth and idiomatic 
English, by Mr. J. L. Bashford, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and they are now 
published, with a brief preface by the 
Countess Hatzfeldt, under the title of ‘The 
Hatzfeldt Letters, 1870-71’ (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.). They are eminently conjugal letters, 
full of affection and of little domestic so- 
licitudes. A letter from Saarbriicken, Au- 
gust 10, 1870, is a fair sample of the rest 
It begins with a description of Spicheren 
heights and the evidences of the hard fight- 
ing a few days before; gives rumors of 
French discouragement; asks the Countess 
to send his frock-coat; complains that he 
has had no letter “either yesterday or to- 
day,’ which “‘is very annoying’’; and closes 
(as printed): “Tell me how you have ar- 
ranged your household and how much you 
spend on it per month.’ The hardships of 
the Moultons, shut up in Paris; the ex- 
posed situation of their summer residence 
outside in the zone of siege opera- 
tions; and the expectation and ad- 
vent of a daughter, born while the Count 
was at Versailles—these matters naturally 
bulk much bigger than the military and po- 
litical events of the year. There is occa- 
sionally a bit of interesting description, 
and we get side lights on historic events and 
personages; but there are no “revelations.” 
Careful foot-notes give all the necessary 
information concerning the persons men- 
tioned in the letters, and* there is an in- 
adequate index. 


RECENT POETRY. 


We have come to know pretty well what 
to expect in a new “tragedy” by Mr. Ste- 
phen Phillips. In ‘‘Herod,” “Ulysses,” and 
“The Sin of David’’ the poetic promise of 
“Paolo and Francesca’ was decreasingly 
fulfilled; a growth in the skilful manage- 
ment of melodramatic spectacle kept pace 
with a loosening grip on tragic structure 
and a lessening ability in the handling of 
dramatic verse. His latest play, “‘Nero” 
(Macmillan), has little in it to defeat this 
discouraged expectation. The old Mar- 
lowesque world-straining of phrase, that 
for a time held critics spellbound, ig still 
there. In the very first line is “the daz- 
zling doom of kings,"’ and within the space 
of a few pages we find such characteristic 


| 


| 


touches as “the windy chair of the world,” 
“the deep heart of the mighty world,” 
“this pulsing world his theatre,"’ and “O 


| wine of the world, the odor and gold of it.”’ 


| 





| Nor do we have to read very far before 


finding passages of that mellow charm, that 


| mannered, somewhat wistful, beauty that 


made his ‘‘Marpessa’’ so lovely and so mem- 
orable. Take this of Poppma: 

Yet hath none fairer strayed into the world 

Or wandered in more witchery through the air 

Since she who drew the dreaming keels of Greece 

After her over the Ionian foam."’ 

This is pleasant in its reminiscential sug- 
gestion and in its musical suavity, pitched, 
as is habitual with Mr. Phillips in his pur- 
ple patches, in the key of ‘“‘w’’; but it is 
put into the mouth of Acte, Poppwa’s un- 
successful rival in Nero's regard, and, like 
most of Mr. Phillips's more striking pas 
sages, it is conspicuously void of dramatic 
propriety. 

The conception of Nero's character and 
the construction of the fable show a similar 
defect of dramatic instinct. If we mistake 
not, Mr. Phillips has made a most careful 
study of Mr. Bernard W. Henderson's re- 
cent learned and (to use a wearying word 
in an unhackneyed connection) sympathetic 
volume on ‘The Life and Principate of the 
Emperor Nero.’ Something of Mr. Phillips's 
understanding of the melancholy estheti- 
cism of Nero’s temperament, as well as sev- 
eral pieces of business, seem to be derived 
from this source. Yet there is a firmer 
dramatic structure, a more moving libera- 
tion of pity and terror, in Mr. Henderson's 
historical study than in Mr. Phillips’s play. 
He has oddly chosen to conclude his piece 
in four acts with the burning of Rome— 
following hard upon the death of Popprwa— 
which Nero takes as a kind of atonement 
for the murder of Agrippina. 

This is the spectacular ending of the play 
as it stands: 


Nero- Biaze! Rage! Blaze! 


(The fame flashes up more fervently. } 

For now I am free of thy blood, 

I have appeased and atoned, 
Have atoned with cries, with crash ngs, and with 

flaming. 
Thy blood is no more on my head; 
I am purged, I am cleansed, 
I have given flaming Rome for the bed of thy 
death! O Agrippina! 
[He falls in a swoon. Acte runs towards him, | 

In “‘The Sin of David” the chief source of 
dramatic weakness was, as we took occa- 
sion at the time of its publication to point 
out, too soft and slight an expiation of a 
tragical sin. The defect in “Nero” is al- 
most precisely the same. The lines above, 
uttered by Nero in his ranting delusion, 
would have made an admirable conclusion 
to a fourth act, provided there was to have 
been a grim, ironic fifth act in which Otho 
should have had the “innings’’ which his- 
tory (for once more philosophic than poet- 
ry) conceded him, and Nero should have 
atoned in the only way that has ever proved 
permanently impressive in tragedy, by his 
death, for his tragical sins against Agrip- 
pina, against Otho, and against the inex- 
orable order of the world. Such an ending 
added to the piece exactly as it now stands 
might almost have persuaded us that Mr. 
Phillips is a dramatist. As it is, how- 
ever, it proves him more conclusively than 
his previous plays did a talented writer of 
elegiac verse, an expert composer of cyclo- 
ramic spectacle, who thinks habitually 





| rather in terms of poetic phrase than, as 


has been the way of the true dramatist 


| in terms of character, of concerted situa 


tion, of human destiny as it is shaped from 


| the clashing, fatal actions of men. 


The second part of “The Dynasts"’ (Max 
millan), Mr. Thomas Hardy's “drama of 
the Napoleonic Wars in three parts, nins 
teen acts and one hundred and thirty 
scenes,”” prevails a little over the regret 
that we expressed at the publication of the 
first part that so fine a faculty as Mr 
Hardy's should be employed in so uncouth 
and monstrous a production There is a 
greater proportionate amount of prose in 
this part, and Mr. Hardy's prose is always 
more readable than his rough-héwn, un 
melodious verse. There is, too, here rather 
less of unconvincing, supernatural machin 
ery, while of the hundred speaking parts of 
terrestrial personages all are vividly ac- 
tualized. The gift of panoramic vision over 
the face of the historied globe which con 
stituted the chief element of imaginative 
force in the first part, persists throughout 
the second, and Mr. Hardy's pessimisti 
philosophy of history as the operation of 


“Unmaliced, untmpassioned, nescient Will,"’ 


becomes still clearer. We hesitate to com- 
mit ourselves to an opinion of the final 
meaning and achievement of ‘‘The Dynasts”’ 
before the publication of the third and last 
part In the meantime, from the curious 
assortment of lyrical interludes, in metres 
ranging from Sapphics to terza rima, 
wherewith Mr. Hardy has chosen to adorn 
his colossal enterprise, we may select this 
fine bit of ‘“‘aerial music’’ as a specimen 
of his poetic vein at its best 


“They come, beset by riddling hail; 
They sway like sedges in a gale; 
They fail, and win, and win, and fall. Albuera! 


They gain the ground there, yard by yard, 
Their brows and hair and lashes charred, 
Their blackened teeth set firm and hard 


Their mad assailants rave and reel, 
And face, as men who scorn to feel, 
The close-lined, three-edged prongs of steel! 


Till faintness follows closing-in, 

When, faltering headlong down, they spin 

Like leaves. But those pay well who win A 
buera. 


Out of six thousand souls that sware 
To hold the mount or pass elsewhere, 
But eighteen hundred muster there. 


Pale Colonels, Captains, ranksmen lie, 
Facing the earth or facing sky; 
They strove to live, they stretch to die 


Friends, foemen, mingle; beap and heap 

Hide their hacked bones, Earth!—deep, deep, 
deep, 

Where harmless worms caress and creep 

Hide their hacked bones, Karth!—deep, deep, 
deep, 

Where harmless worms caress and creep. 

What man can grieve? what woman weep? 

Better than waking is to sleep! Albueral” 


The ‘Last Poems’ of ‘Laurence Hope” (The 
John Lane Co.) is the ultimate record of a 
fervid life lately brought to a tragic close 
Mrs. Nicholson, it may be said now with 
regretful candor, kept too closely to her 
favorite theme of “Love's supreme surren- 
der,” too rarely varied the sombre mono- 
chord of unresisted passion, for her work 
ever to achieve quite the position that her 
very remarkable abilities promised. To a 
Sapphic intensity of devotion to youth and 
the lure of youth, she added at times a note 
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of frank savagery, as in these stanzas of 


“Atavism"’; 


“Deep In the Jungle vast and dim, 
That knew not a white man's feet, 

I smelt the odor of sun-warmed fur, 
Musky, savage, and sweet. 


Scent of fur and color of blood:— 
And the long dead instincts rose, 

I followed the lure of my season's mate,— 
And flew, bare-fanged, at my foes."’ 


At other times, as in the following lines, 
her Sapphic mood dissolved in visionary 
whimsies that yet found expression as viv- 
id and fragrant as Blake's: 


“My paramour was loneliness 
And lying by the sea, 
Seft songs of sorrow and distress 
Hie did beget in me. 


Later another lover came 
More meet for my desire. 
‘Radiant Beauty’ was his name; 
His sons had wings of fire!’’ 


Yet such variety was not habitual with 
her. In the long run she was an Anglo- 
Indian “poetess of passion,’’ whose lyric 
torrent of words and gift of throbbing me- 
tre never quite availed to idealize the Ori- 
ental provocation of her themes. Her 
“Translations from the Book of Indian 
Love,’ as the present volume is styled in 
its sub-title, are likely to stand rather as 
a slightly dubious “human document” than 
as an addition to the true poetry of pas- 
sion Nevertheless, there are in it many 
pieces of unalloyed poetry. It is pleasant 
to take leave of her with such a pure and 
plaintive, and in a way symbolic, melody as 
this of “Kristna and his Flute”: 


‘Be still, my heart, and listen, 
For sweet and yet acute 
I hear the wistful music 
Of Kristna and his fute. 
Across the cool, blue evenings, 
Throughout the burning daye, 
Persuasive and beguiling, 
He plays and plays and plays. 


Ab, none may hear such music 
Resistant to its charms, 

The household work grows weary, 
And cold the busband'’s arms. 

I must arise and follow, 
To seek, in vain pursuit, 

The blueness and the distance, 
The sweetness of that flute! 


In linked and liquid sequence, 
The plaintive notes dissolve 
Divinely tender secrets 
That none but he can solve. 
Ob, Kristna, I am coming, 
I can no more delay. 
My heart has flown to join thee,’ 
liow eball my footsteps stay?" 


Mr. Andrew Lang, the variously delight- 


ful and invariably readable, is never more 
delightful and readable than when he turns 
for a little while from Anthropology, or 

ottish History, or psychic phenomena, or 
the literary gossip of London, to meditate 
the poetic muse. His ‘New Collected 
rhymes’ (Longmans) have the metrical 
facility and grace, the urbane humor, that 


make his ‘Ballads of Books’ of such pleas- 
ant memory. The variety of the collection, 
however, Is rather unexpected. There is a 
series of Jacobite lyrics, a handful of 
ericket rhymes, some parodic Jubilee Po- 
ems, a group of Folk Songs, and three 
ballads written, as Mr. Lang tells us in 


his preface, “in competition with the 
street minstrels of the close of the six- 
teenth century.” All of these are spirited 


performances, but most of them are inter- 
esting rather archaically than methetical- 





ly. For the amateur of poetry the most 
attractive pieces are those described with 
a touch of mockery as “Critical of Life, 
Art, and Literature,” in which Mr. Lang 
exhibits his mingled aptitudes of critic, 
humorist, and verse writer. These stanzas 
from his “Rhyme of Oxford Cockney 
Rhymes (Exhibited in the Orford Maga- 
zine)" are a fair sample of his vein at its 
freshest: 


“Though Keats rhymed ‘ear’ to ‘Oytherea,’ 
And Morris ‘dawn’ to ‘morn,’ 

A worse example, it is clear, 
By Oxford Dons is ‘shorn.’ 

G——-y, of Magdalen, goes beyond 
These puny Cockneys far, 

And to ‘Magrath’ rhymes—Muse despond!— 
‘Magrath’ he rhymes to ‘star’! 


Yes, G—~y shines the worst of all. 
He needs tu rhyme ‘embargo’; 
The man had ‘Margot’ at his call, 
He had the good ship Ary; 
Largo he had; yet doth he seek 
Further, and no embargo 
Restrains him from the odious, weak, 
And Cockney rhyme, ‘Chicago’! 


Oh, Hoxford was a pleasant plice 
To many a poet dear, 

And Saccharissa had the grice 
In Hoxford to appear. 

But Waller, if to Qytherea 
He prayed at any time, 

Did not implore ‘her friendly ear’ 
And think he had a rhyme."’ 


He would be a temerarious critic who 
should venture to make unfavorable ani- 
madversions upon Mr. Harry Seymour 
Koopman’s ‘At the Gates of the Century’ 
(The Everett Press), for Mr. Koopman can 
express his opinion of critics with pungen- 
cy, if not with urbanity. In one place he 
writes: 

‘Whence comes your skill from song's vast mines 
The richest ore to choose? 


I simply gather up the lines 
Condemned in the reviews."’ 


In another, of Shelley’s “Prometheus Un- 
bound”: 


“Unbound, for who would bind it? the perplexed 
And sneering critics of the poet cried, 
Whose son saw English scholarship divide 

Over a doubtful comma in the text."’ 


In another: 


“Always the asses in chorus denounced the poet's 
arrival, 

Drowning the voice of his mus‘c, drowning his 
gathering praises, 

Idle to answer them, vainer to scold them than 

scolding the weather, 

For they will always be with us, the asses, 

and always be—critics."’ 


In still another: 


“The critic snarl at the Maker, what has it 
ever meant 
But jealousy of the Potent on the part of the 
Impotent?"’ 


Fortunately, there is little in Mr. 
Koopman’s slender but pithy book to 
arouse any other sentiment than admira- 
tion for his gift of compact, suggestive 
phrase. The amenities may prevail; and 
we may concede the truth of his epigram: 


“He riddles the mark and the neighborhood 
With a Gatling gun; 

I send one shot through the heart of the white, 
For I have but one."’ 


It would be unfair to Mr. Wilfred Camp- 
bell to insinuate that his poetic method is 
that of the Gatling gun, yet his ‘Collect- 
ed Poems’ (Revell) would have gained in 
poetic value by a more rigorous standard 
of selection, and by the drastic pruning of 
some of the pieces selected. At times Mr. 





Campbell shows himself the master of that 
long unsuspected accomplishment of M. 
Jourdain. No American poet is more con- 
sistently stirred by the “high emotion” 
which, as Mr. Campbell very justly declares 
in his Introduction, is the essence of 
poetry; none is more _ uninterruptedly 
capable of decorous, sonorous phrase. Yet 
at the best his phrase is, if we may venture 
a distinction, felicitous rather than hap- 
py. Read _ consecutively, his ‘Collected 
Poems’ are a little lacking in vivid poetic 
life, a little overweighted with irreproach- 
able moral, political, and msthetic senti- 
ments. Nevertheless, it is a volume ad- 
mirable in its sustained idealism; and at 
times, as in these stanzas from an elegy 
upon Archibald Lampman, Mr. Campbell’s 
poetry, touched with deep personal emo- 
tion, attains a forceful eloquence: 

“Soft fall the February snows, and soft 

Falls on my heart the snow of wintry pain; 
For nevermore, by wood or field or croft, 

Will he we knew walk with his loved again; 
No more, with eyes adream and soul aloft, 

In those high moods where love and beauty reign, 
Greet his familiar fields, his skies without a 

stain. . « « 


Like some rare Pan of those Old Grecian days, 
Here in our hours of deeper stress reborn, 
Unfortunate thrown upon life’s evil ways, 

His inward ear heard ever that satyr horn 
From Nature’s lips reverberate night and morn, 
And fled from men and all their troubled maze, 
Standing apart with sad, incurious gaze. 


And now, untimely cut, like some sweet flower 
Plucked in the early summer of its prime 
Before it reached the fulness of its dower, 
He withers in the morning of our time; 
Leaving behind him, like a summer shower, 
A fragrance of earth’s beauty, and the chime 
Of gentle and imperishable rhyme. 


Songs in our ears of winds and flowers and buds 
And gentle loves and tender memories 

Of Nature’s sweetest aspects. her pure moods, 
Wrought from the inward truth of intimate eyes 
And delicate ears of him who harks and broods, 
And, nightly pondering, daily grows more wise, 
And dreams and sees in mighty solitudes. 


Soft fall the February snows, and soft 

He sleeps in peace upon the breast of her 

He loved the truest; where, by wood and croft, 
The wintry silence folds in fleecy blur 

About his silence, while in glooms aloft 

The mighty forest fathers, without stir, 

Guard well the rest of him, their rare sweet 

worshipper."’ 


The ‘New World Lyrics and Ballads’ of 
Duncan Campbell Scott (Morang & Co.) 
are pieces of a keen poetic tang. Mr. Scott 
has taken imaginative possession of the 
cool, pine-grown, history-haunted Canadian 
country, and has sung of it in spare athletic 
verse. His poetic background is not of the 
broadest, his “criticism of life” not perhaps 
of the deepest, but he rarely fails to give 
his reader that delicious shock of surprise 
of strange and vivid beauty that is the 
final test of Poetry as distinguished from 
poetry. 

The seventh edition of Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton’s ‘The Coming of Love, and 
Other Poems’ (The John Lane Co.) is de- 
scribed on the obverse title as “enlarged 
and revised."”" The enlargement consists 
chiefly of a “Dedication of the Seventh Edi- 
tion,” in which the coming of love is styled 
by Mr. Watts-Dunton, somewhat romantic- 
ally for so good a critic, “the expression of 
the heart-thought of my life,” and in the 
addition tothe title poem of certain sections 
which “had been lent to friends in manu- 
script and mislaid,” and “were not avail- 
able at the moment when the material of 
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the book was put together for the press.” 


Whether or not this statement is part of | 


the artistic mystification wherewith Mr. 
Watts-Dunton has filled his other ample 
and numerous Prefatory Notes to the poem, 
we do not presume to say. It is certain, 
however, that the additions add nothing to 
the completeness of the story, and that, in 
retarding its speed they rather dull its 
charm. Yet, for all the clap-trap that Mr. 
Watts-Dunton has chosen to spread round 
the poem, and despite these additions, its 
Gypsy zest and tragic passion do not lose 
their potency. Among the “other poems” 
the only new piece is this awkward but 
suggestive sonnet: 


NEW YEAR'S MORNING, 1867, AFTER THE 
LIBERATION OF VENICE. 


(The poet goes to the window of his bedroom 
and gazes down the Grand Canal, over which the 
morning is glowing.) 

“Man's knowledge, save before his fellow-man, 

Is ignorance—his widest wisdom folly. 
In Nature's eyes still gazing, dazzled wholly 

By sights his own eyes make, how should he 

scan 

Pictures like those in Nature's iris-span? 

Hers show the cypress, his the melancholy, 
His shine with Christmas, hers with simple 
holly 

That knew no mirth till Yule-tide feasts began."’ 

So Reason says; yet to my heart it seems 

That yonder sun, firing the mists of morn, 
Gilding each dome that scorned the Austrian’s 


scorn, 
Painting the Grand Canal with rosy gleams, 
Looks conscious down on me and vanished 
dreams— 
But—Freedom's year o'er Venice smiles new- 
born! 


Thofigh Mr. John Burroughs is not at his 
best as a poet, his little volume of nature 
poems, ‘Bird and Bough’ (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.), is pleasant reading. The fresh- 
ness and precision of Mr. Burroughs’s ob- 
servation need no comment. He is a 
master of clean-drawn phrase, and, despite 
a tendency to lapse into sing-song, has a 
good gift of short-lined metre. So far as 
his work is poetry rather than versified 
nature study, it is so by virtue of a certain 
single-minded affectionateness of interest 
in Nature, as in these lines: 


“I hear the wild geese honking 
From out the misty night,— 
A sound of moving armies 
On-sweeping in their might; 
The river ice is drifting 
Beneath their northward flight. 


I hear the bluebird plaintive 
From out the morning sky, 
Or see his wings a-twinkle 
That with the azure vie; 
No other bird more welcome, 
No more prophetic cry. 


I hear the eparrow’s ditty 
Anear my study door; 

A simple song of gladness 
That winter days are o'er; 

My heart is singing with him, 
I love him more and more. 


I hear the atarling fluting 
His liquid ‘'O-ka-lee’’; 

I bear the downy drumming 
His vernal reveillé; 

From out the maple orchard 
The nuthatch calls to me. 


O, spring is surely coming, 

Her couriers fill the air; 

Each morn are new arrivals, 
Each night her ways prepare; 
I escent her fragrant garments, 
Her foot is on the etair."’ 


‘Selections from the Poetry of John Payne,’ 
made by Tracy and Lucy Robinson with an 


| 
Lane Co.), is a fairly representative selec- | lines, as in all of Mr. Payne's work, and in 


| 


manner: 


“Could we but hope the all-engrossing earth, 
That for the eternal rest 

Took back her blighted beanty to its breast, 
Might yet enrich our dearth 

With some unknown, enchanted wonder-birth 

Of blossom, brilliant as her starry eyes, 
Sweet as her balmy breath, 

Some flowerage of heaven, defying death, 

Wherein our yearning memory might retrace 
The frankness of her face, 


The spirit-prime of her lost loveliness, 
Born as it were again 


Of mortal grossness by the purge of pain,— 
Or might we deem the unresponsive air, 
That bore her gentle spirit far away 
And scattered it for aye 
Beyond the confines of the night and day 
To all the winds of being, nor would e’er 
Vouchsafe to our despair 
One echo of her voice’s dulcet strain, 
Should yet grow great with graciousness and 
bear 
Some mystic birth of music strange and fair, 
Some seraph-song of Paradisal bird, 
Some melody of mortals never heard, 
Whereip her silver speech 
And the far memory of her voice might reach 
Our longing ears and witness to our faith 
She was not all disfeatured by the scaith 
Of unrespective death, 
That something of her sweetness yet survives 
In interstellar lands 
Or in the sunset-calm of epirit-lives, 
Nor was all scattered by the ‘scape of breath!"’ 


copiousness of phrase, make but a single 
sentence, something of Mr. Payne’s ability 
to sling poetic ink, if the expression be al- 
lowable, begins to be perceived. Yet that 
they are lasting poetry is not so clear. Mr. 
Payne, as we are emphatically told in the 
Introduction, is a devoted amateur 
of music, and the music of the vers- 
es, as is customary in the  poet- 
ry of great music-lovers (notably 


movement of the lines, in the more obvious 
tricks of alliteration, than in those subtler 
harmonies of vowelled speech which make 
the quenchless music of poetry. Further- 





Introduction by Lucy Robinson (The John 


more, there is, if we mistake not, in these 


tion of the original work of one of the most 
| talented and indefatigable translators of | found in modern France their most sym 
our time. We do not hold with those who pathetic models, a tendency for profusion 
believe concerning Mr. Payne that “pos- 
terity will place him between Tennyson and 
William Morris, side by side with Swin- 
burne and D. G. Rossetti’; and that it is 
wholly “Mr. Payne’s lack of acquaintance 
with journalists and journalism” that has 
kept his work in the background. The first 
impression made by the selection is that of 
a marvellous virtuosity, an amazing metrical 
and verbal ingenuity. There are pieces in | 
French, pieces in Italian, and English 
poems of an astonishing variety and fluency 
of form. Of the poeticalness, so to say, of 
Mr. Payne’s literary impulse there can be 
no doubt. His mind fairly brims over with 
poetic thoughts, poetic emotions, and the 
imagery of all the romantic poetry of the 
world. Yet there can be but one conclu- 
sion: if Mr. Payne possessed at the begin- | 
ning of his literary career a poetic faculty 
that might have placed him beside Swin- 
burne and Rossetti, then the facility that 
comes from the life-long habit of transla- 
tion can only be regarded as the dissipa- 
tion of it. This crucial strophe from a mu- 
sical but somewhat over-long elegy for a 
dead girl, entitled “The Grave of All My 
Songs,” is a fair specimen of Mr. Payne’s | 


In whose bright beauty thought might recognize 


In some new earth, delivered from the press 


When it is observed that these lines, | 
with their variety of image, their easy | 


Sidney Lanier), is rather in the impetuous | 


| the work of most English poets who have 


to become diffusion that is a source of 
weakness. But if these poems have not 
such stuff of immortality in them as his 
sponsors think they find, it is, neverthe- 
less, not fair to Mr. Payne to dismiss him 
as a kind of Magico Prodigioso working his 
wonders from the more curious contents of 
the New English Dictionary. For a leisure 

ly reader there is a certain mild Spenserian 
charm in his narrative poems. And signs 
| have not been wanting that Mr. Payne, fol- 
lowing in the path of his master, the poets’ 
poet, is like to achieve a position of some 
permanency as the minor poets’ poet 


LORD HOBHOUSE 


Lord Hobhouse: A Memoir. By L. T. Hob- 
house and J. L. Hammond. London: E- 
ward Arnold; New York: Longmans. 1905 


Lord Hobhouse was the incarnation of 
the intelligent Liberalism of 1850 to 1870 
| In him we see the finest characteristics and 
| also the limitations of the Liberals who at 


that era represented all that was best in 
the public life of England He assuredly 
displayed all the finest traits of the body of 
men to whom he belonged. He was a com- 
| plete English gentleman; he was also, what 


many excellent gentlemen are not, a man of 
singular ability. Ill health, fortunately for 
his country and fortunately for himself, ar- 
rested his career at the bar. Had his bod- 
ily strength enabled him to stand the stress 
of an exciting and competitive professional 
career, he might probably have been a law 
officer of a Liberal Government. He might, 
if fortune had favored, have risen with gen- 
eral approval to the Chancellorship. He 
almost certainly, if he had failed to gain 
| the highest of legal prizes, would have 
passed the latter part of his life as a Lord 
Justice of Appeal. All this he would have 
done if his strength had held out, and theh 
he would have been, like other eminent 
judges, forgotten. He would have done ex- 
cellently work that many others could do 
as well as he. 

The misfortune which turned him away 
from the bar did not in reality deprive him 
| of appropriate employment, and it enabled 
| him to show, as no merely legal career 
| could, his intense and absorbing devotion 
to public affairs and to everything that con- 
cerned the interest of the nation. It is this 
high, enduring, absolutely disinterested 
public spirit, combined with rare ability in 
the transaction of public business, which 
gives its whole color to Hobhouse’s career, 
and this fine public spirit and devoted ap- 
plication of trained intelligence to the con- 
duct of affairs are exactly the traits which 
lent a certain nobility to the energetic and 
intelligent Liberalism of the Victorian era. 
| No doubt the virtues of a time which 

seems now so far removed in feeling from 
| modern England, are represented by Hob- 
| house in their best and noblest form. Still, 
one can never for a moment forget, and his 
biographers do not suffer us to forget, that 
he was, when Liberalism was in fashion, 
and also when Liberalism of his type was 
out of fashion, essentially “‘a Liberal of the 
old school.”” None of the ideas he enter- 
tained can be called original, but then they 
are some of the best ideas of the party to 
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which he belonged, and Hobhouse held them 
He esteemed high- 


with singular tenacity 

ly the new Poor Law of 1834. He distrusted, 
rightly enough, the effect of endowments. 
He fought, tooth and nail, as an Endowed 
School Commissioner, for the destruction of 
all the noxious charities which, under the 


pretence of furthering education, really 
gave effect to the bitterness, vanity, or ec- 
centricity of some so-called pious founder. 
In India, as the legal member of the Gov- 
ernment’s Council, he fought hard, and 
probably did much to promote just legisla- 
tion, and opposed with all his vigor the 
forward policy of Mr. Disraeli and of Lord 
Lytton 

Every kind of injustice, or everything 
which Hobhouse thought was injustice, was 
to him hateful He hated war, and fully 
believed in the blessings of peace on almost 
any terms He believed in local govern- 
ment, and generally adhered to the Liberal 
doctrine that to give men a share in local 
government is the way to teach them to 
govern wisely. Till towards the end of his 
life, he seems to have felt, in common with 
the Liberals of the day, the trust in the 
people which at one time was the watch- 
word of Mr. Gladstone and his followers. 
To everything, again, which savored of at- 
tack on freedom of opinion he offered zeal- 
ous opposition. He supported Bradlaugh 
in 1888, and a year later had a friendly 
correspondence with Holyoake; not be- 
cause he agreed with their views, but be- 
cause he regarded them as the defenders 
of free thought. Amid arduous judicial 
work he “found time” (to use the pompous 
language of his biographers) ‘“‘year by year 
for the furtherance of many movements— 
London government, land reform, and even 
the liberation of Sunday from the trammels 
of the Judaic law’’—trammels, by the way, 
which sit with extraordinary lightness on 
English men and women of to-day. Let no 
one deny—we assuredly do not deny—that 
these labors were in the main the work of 
a good man, and that Hobhouse himself left 
behind him something even better than his 
work, namely, the “example of a man who, 
through a long life, put the public service 
above personal ambition, who found in 
work its own reward, small and great, with 
equal thoroughness, because it was work 
and had to be done.”’ All this is excellent, 
and we fully believe that a eulogy which 
savors somewhat of an inscription on a 
tombstone has the rare merit of absolute 
truth. Still, a eritic who ought not to be 
a flatterer must insist upon the patent fact 
that the virtues, the principles, and the 
ideas of Lord Hobhouse, though they were 
his own, yet were also in a special sense 
the characteristics of the political school 
to which he belonged. 

Hobhouse's own character, moreover, be- 
trays the moral and intellectual limitations 


of the Old Liberals They were men of 


[trong common-sense But then, common- 
ense is occasionally a very different thing 
from wisdom I have intimated,’ writes 
Hobhouse, “my deep distrust of a-priori 
reasoning on practical subjects." The 
sentiment is a sound one, but, as employed 
by a Liberal of 1850, it too often meant 


the failure of any attempt thoroughly to 
understand either his own principles or 
those of his opponents. The tendency of 
the day was, indeed, to mistake maxims for 
well-established principles. Whenever Lord 
Hobhouse deals with any’ matter which re- 





quires subtlety or even play of thought, one 
feels that he never gets to the bottom of 
it. “He held,” say his biographers, “that 
no fundamental distinction can be drawn 
between the obligations of nations and 
those of individuals.”” This maxim would 
probably command pretty general assent, 
but any one who thinks over the matter at 
all will see that it embodies a doctrine 
which is far from self-evident, and can be 
accepted only with considerable limitations. 
To the confusion of maxims with axiom- 
atic truths is due another defect which is 
strangely visible in every word that Lord 
Hobhouse utters about opponents. The 
men who dissent from the Liberal creed are 
considered by him as persons distinctly in 
the wrong. He cannot credit them with 
either genius or insight. Consider the many 
allusions throughout the memoir to Dis- 
raeli. In none of them is there the least 
recognition of the great fact that he was 
a man who, with all his faults, had quali- 
ties which will make him remembered when 
Lord Hobhouse, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Cardwell, and all the good and respectable 
Liberals of 1850 are forgotten. Lord Bea- 
consfield is, in the eyes of Hobhouse and 
his friends, nothing but the adventurer and 
the charlatan which he appeared to his 
critics of 1852. A comparison between Lord 
Hobhouse’s attitude towards Disraeli and 
Mr. Bryce’s estimate of Lord Beaconsfield 
in ‘Studies of Contemporary Biographies’ 
displays the whole difference between the 
condemnation of a worthy but unintelligent 
opponent and the judgment of a thoughtful 
and impartial critic. 

Lord Hobhouse, lastly, in common with 
the body of Old Liberals, pursued a path of 
which he hardly, till towards the close of 
his life, foresaw the end. Trust in the 
people is a maxim which points directly 
towards democracy. But the last thing per- 
ceived by Liberals who confided in the wis- 
dom of the people was, that the people—or, 
in other words, the mass of the wage-earn- 
ers—were little likely in the long run to 
accept the social or political doctrines of 
Liberalism. Hobhouse looked, in 1897, with 
grave suspicion on measures such as the 
Workmen's Compensation Act. He, by that 
time, at least, had perceived the contradic- 
tion between the dogmas of Old Liberalism 
and the tendencies of democratic Socialism. 
He felt that 
“there is nothing for the isolated thinker 
to do except to sit by and wonder what will 
come next. I guess that the next thing 
will be to throw all the burden of individ- 
ual misfortune on ‘the State,’ which the 
wise leaders of the artisan classes teach 
them to look upon as an omnipotent being, 
existing apart from individual men and wo- 
men, with an inexhaustible purse filled by 
some magic, and ready to remove all the 
ills of life. And so they cry more and more 
for ‘State’ aid, not knowing that they them- 
selves are the State, and that payments by 
the State come mainly out of their own 
pockets and are to a large extent a device 
for making the industrious and thrifty pay 
for those who are not such.” 

Did it, even in 1904, dawn upon him that 
the day might be near when the Labor 
Party would destroy all that he most val- 
ued in the creed of the Old Liberals? 


Cloud Studies. By Arthur W. Clayden, 


M.A. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1906. 


Not only meteorologists, but laymen who 
care for the ever-changing panorama of the 





sky, will welcome this fine book, first pub- 
lished in London by John Murray. Titles 
of some of the subjects treated will give an 
idea of its scope: “Cloud Types,” “Alti- 
tudes,” “High Cirrus,” “Formation,” “Cu- 
mulus,” “Influence of Hills,’ ““Nomencla- 
ture,”” and the like. More than sixty ex- 
cellent illustrations from photographs serve 
to show many forms of classified and inter- 
mediate clouds, heretofore but slightly dif- 
ferentiated. 

Not until 1803 was there any attempt at 
uniformity of description. In that year Luke 
Howard proposed three names for three dis- 
tinct varieties—cirrus, stratus, and cu- 
mulus; by combinations of these words 
other types were identified; and because 
the discharging cloud may partake some- 
what of the character of all three, it was 
called nimbus. Mr. Clayden does not re- 
gard this as a special type, but includes it 
in the general stratus variety, using the 
word nimbus as an adjective, and only to 
indicate that rain is falling from a certain 
cloud. While some meteorologists will 
agree to this departure, others will prob- 
ably not accept it. 

What may be called the observational 
part of cloud study is still in its infancy, 
despite the fact that countless generations 
have viewed the sky with a general desire 
for information as to the weather. No 
common language, or system of terms, was 
employed, by which early experience could 
be accurately transmitted. A curious 
scarcity of cloud names occurs in all lan- 
guages, and personal equation often caused 
existing designations to be used for quite 
different phenomena. Accordingly, the de- 
cisions of the International Meteorological 
Conference at Munich in 1891 were welcom- 
ed, even if not the most perfect of classi- 
fications. A revised scheme of nomencla- 
ture was presented by the late Hon. Ralph 
Abercromby and Prof. H. Hildebrand Hil- 
debrandsson of Upsala, with the idea that 
such a convenient arrangement would be- 
come useful at meteorological stations and 
in the navy. For the sake of simplicity, 
only ten forms were proposed, as now given 
in the International Cloud Atlas. While 
sufficient, however, for general purposes, a 
great many subdivisions were of course 
necessary in specialized work, in cloud 
transformation, or the relation of types to 
weather. Each of these large divisions 
changes by varying gradations into many 
other sub-species, whose names should in- 
dicate their origin and characteristics. 

The Atlas did not appear until 1896, and 
meantime the Rev. W. Clement Ley had 


published some excellent suggestions, 
which, however, came too late. 
Meteorologists in Germany, England, 


and America have attempted an 
extended and detailed cloud-nomen- 
clature, and Mr. Clayden carries this 
excellent work forward with praiseworthy 
clearness and simplicity. The next world- 
gathering assembled to discuss these sub- 
jects will probably effect any desired 
changes along lines of modification rather 
than substitution. It is now possible, 
through this wide discussion and uni- 
formity of designation, to arrive at some- 
thing like precision of description, a first 
essential to a satisfactory system; in spite 
of which many pictorial illustrations must 
still be employed, so delicate is the grada- 
tion from one type of cloud to another. By 
the use of soft pastels aided by the finger- 
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tip in sketching cloud forms, satisfactory 
results can sometimes be obtained, but oil 
and water-colors are scarcely rapid enough 
to follow changes exactly. Only the most 
sensitive photographic plates can repro- 
duce the infinite delicacy of detail. Some 
of the illustrations in Mr. Clayden’s book 
from direct photography are exceedingly 
beautiful—poetic as well as scientific, and 
the directions given for obtaining them, 
in the chapter upon this method of study- 
ing forms, are of great value. 

Mr. Clayden remarks pertinently that it 
would be well if artists of landscape would 
occasionally give some little study to the 
clouds they introduce, instead of presenting 
the usual vague splashes of white so gen- 
erally made to do duty for pictured skies 
One recalls the cry in one of Ruskin’s let- 
ters: “I want to be able to draw clouds, 
and to understand how they go—and I can't 
make them stand still,nor understand them 
—they all go sideways. .. .” 

The story of a thunder-shower is sci- 
entifically, even dramatically, told, with 
careful description of changes in the cu- 
mulus headquarters of the storm, and with 
remarkable attendant photographs. The 
author’s views as to the causes of differing 
cloud forms are exceedingly probable, and 
the book is full of suggestiveness for fur- 
ther investigation. Exact personal obser- 
vation forms the basis of the entire volume, 
which cannot be too highly recommended to 
students of this delightful branch of celes- 
tial research. All the varieties depicted and 
described have been selected from hundreds 
of examples, as showing differences due to 
conditions of formation. Diagrams and 
other purely technical matters are avoided, 
so that the book, while of great value to 
specialists, is hardly less interesting to 
the general reader, and will be immense- 
ly helpful in continued and more accurate 
study of this fascinating subject. Such a 
book is well worth an index of more than 
two pages. 


Problems of Philosophy; or, Principles of 
Epistemology and Metaphysics. By Dr. 
James Hervey Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. Mac- 
millan. Pp. xiv., 647. 1905. 


Dr. Hyslop’s book has an abundance of 
defects and lays itself open to criticism in 
a variety of ways. To begin with, it ex- 
tends to 650 pages, and is too heavy to hold. 
The average length of its chapters is 50 
pages, and in one case exceeds 100. with- 
out a section or a break to articulate them; 
and even its paragraphs not infrequently 
prolong themselves to three pages. It has 
no literary charm, and its wording is often 
obscure. It bears many marks of its origi- 
nal lecture form, which should have been 
eliminated. It gives no references. It con- 
tains a large number of highly dubious 
historical statements. In short, it is 
a book which a _ hostile or wearied 
critic would have ample excuse for 
condemning utterly. 

And yet, in spite of all these serious 
faults, we have found Dr. Hyslop’s book in 
some respects an impressive work. It is, 
in the first place, very honest. We seem 
to see its author sturdily wrestling with 
the great problems of philosophy; and even 
when he plainly seems to be worsted, we 
find ourselves reflecting that those prob- 
lems have always proved too great for any 
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man. Thus its very defects have something 
humanly attractive; they evoke the sympa- 
thy we naturally feel for an honest strug- 
gle against overwhelming odds. And so 
long as so many philosophers aim at no- 
thing higher than mere dialectical clever- 
ness in playing with problems which, after 
displaying their mental agility and (it must 
be added) disingenuousness, they leave 
pretty much where they found them, the 
moral atmosphere of Dr. Hyslop's work is 
decidedly refreshing. In the next place, 
Dr. Hyslop, if not startlingly original, is 
distinctly independent He has the cour- 
age to swim against the stream and to ig- 
nore the fashions. Lastly, he seems to be 
fundamentally right about some of his main 
contentions, such as that idealism ought in 
consistency to confess to solipsism, that 
the antithesis between it and realism prop- 
erly concerns epistemology rather than 
metaphysics, that the real metaphysical an- 
tithesis is between materialism and spiri- 
tualism, and that what renders it really im- 
portant is that the former denies, while 
the latter affirms, the possibility of a fu- 
ture life. By “spiritualism’’ he means the 
denial that consciousness is a function of 
material organization, and the affirmation 
of the reality of soul, without, however, 
telling us what he precisely means by 
“soul.”” This philosophic usage easily de- 
velops an affinity for the vulgar sense of 
“spiritualism” when it is added that the 
question of the existence of a “‘soul’’ can 
be decided, not by philosophic speculation, 
but only by scientific research 

In this contention Dr. Hyslop is doubtless 
right; but might not the same be said of 
every philosophic topic? Does speculation 
ever do more than explore the ground be- 
fore science proceeds to effect a stable oc- 
cupation? In all these points Dr. Hyslop’s 
views seem sufficiently interesting and im- 
portant to sanction a regret that, instead 
of entangling and stifling them in masses 
of unessential words, he did not bethink 
himself of the wise old Greek adage that 
sometimes the half is greater than the 
whole. 


The Life of Oliver Ellsworth. By William 
Garrott Brown. Macmillan. 1905. Pp. 
ix., 369. 

It is, on the whole, surprising that Oliver 
Ellsworth should have had to wait so long 
for a biographer. The task, it must be 
admitted, presented some difficulties. Un- 
like many of his contemporaries who, with 
him, were making American histecry, Ells- 
worth was a singularly reticent man. His 
legal opinions were excessively brief. He 
did not indulge in “journalizing.”” He 
wrote few letters, and most of these dis- 
appeared. Of the great number of papers 
to which, in the course of a long and ac- 
tive life, he must have set his hand, few 
of importance have survived. His bi- 
ographer, accordingly, finds a dearth of 
material, and is forced to rely much up- 
on that indispensable and most danger- 
ous faculty of the historian—imagination 
Yet the career of Ellsworth, if not as a 
whole of first-rate significance, was nev- 
ertheless such as to give him high rank 
among the founders of his country. He 
was a lawyer of solid attainments, a clear- 
headed and effective judge, a forcible and 
convincing debater, and a skilful manager 
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of men. As a member of the Connecticu’ 
pay-table, he largely directed the Revolu 
tionary policy of his State. As a member 
of the Congress of the Confederation, he 
labored unceasingly to build up the federal 
administration. In the Federal Convention 
of 1787, no influence was superior to his, 
and some of the most important provisions 
of the Constitution are due mainly to him 
He was admittedly the leader of the Ser- 
ate so long as he was a member of it 
He was a dignified and industrious chief- 
justice, and an astute and broad-minded 
represeytative of his country at the French 
court. With all, he was a New Englander 
and a gentleman. Yet his name and his 
work passed quickly out of particular re 
membrance, and he has waited nearly a 
century for some one to tell worthily the 
story of his life 

The reasons for this neglect are not 
however, altogether obscure. The lack of 
literary remains has doubtless told heavily 
against him Had he kept a diary, like 
John Adams, or copied his letters, like 
Jefferson, or written pamphlets and news 


paper articles, like Hamilton or Madison 
or elaborated his legal decisions, Ike 
Marshall, we should long since have had a 
limited and costly edition of his collected 


works, and been able thereby to measure 
his importance mere nearly as it appeared 
to his contemporaries Again, while he 
was a stanch advocate and able expounde: 
of Federalism, he lacked the ability so to 
present his ideas as to make them seem 
original with him. He never, for example 
rivalled Hamilton as an expositor of the 
theory of the Constitution, though he did 
rather more, on the whole, than any on: 
else to give pructical effect to Hamilton's 
views. Further, he lost a great opportunity 
in the Federal Convention to restrain the 
growth of slavery, and perhaps, as Mr 
Brown suggests, to put an early end to the 
system altogetler, by his attitude towarda 
the slave trade And, finally, he never 
reached an entirely sound theory of consti 
tutional law, as appears in his contention 
that the Unit:.1 States, as well as the 
States, inherited the common law, and his 
erroneous interpretation, in Wilson vs 
Daniel, of the constitutional provisions re- 
garding the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. It is true that Ellsworth 
lived in a formative period, when prece- 
dents were to Se made rather than quoted, 
and that he was far oftener right than 
wrong; but there were others of the time 
who, at these several points, builded more 
solidly than he, and for this reason, prob- 
ably, posterity has adjudged him not al 
together great. 

Yet the character of Ellsworth was so 
lofty, his devotion to the public welfare so 
sincere and unseifish, and his industry so 
painstaking and tireless, as to win for him 
a high place even in a generation thickly 
set with great names. In his dignified bear- 
ing, his industry, frugality, and thrift, his 
combination of aristocratic reserve and 
emotional restraint with rare conversation 
al powers, and his serious regard for re 
ligion, he was typical of the eighteenth 
century New England in which he was born 
and bred, and whose welfare he always held 
dear. The public service was with him a 
public trust, aod a long career in positions 
of responsibility and exaltation brought 
with it no taint of mora! weakness or su 
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picion. His devotion to the wearisome and 
interminable details of administrative and 
judicial business, in a day when the or- 
ganization of such business had as yet 
reached but slignt development, was beyond 
all praise, as it was also one of the secrets 
Nothing, indeed, but ex- 
powers and an iron 


of his influence. 
traordinary physical 


will could have enabled him to do what he 


did. No preseave save that of Washington 
was more imposing, no words more weighty 
than his, and he won alike the respect of 
men and the affection of children. 

Mr. Brown has done his work with not- 
able success. The materials which he has 
used have been widely dispersed and far 
from abundant, but he has gathered them 
industriously and employed them with 
skill, and has 1:efrained from drawing upon 
conjecture for facts. The chapter on Ells- 
worth's work in the Federal Convention is 


especially abl Of course, the book Is 
readable, for Mr. Brown is the happy pos- 

sor of a brilliant style; but readers 
who have found the author's earlier works 
too strikingly phrased, will note with satis- 


faction in this one evidences of greater 
maturity and restraint. As a judicious and 
sympathetic study of a notable American 
tatesman and jurist, the volume is heartily 


to be welcomed 


China and her People By Charles Denby. 


1905. 


Boston L. C. Page & Co 

The American who is thoughtful as well 
as patriotic does not swell with pride when 
he looks over the list of our envoys and 


plenipotentiaries in the Far East, though 
some names that shine with the 
permanence of the while the in- 
fluence of their lives rather increases than 
Such a 


man was our minister to China, Charles 


there are 


stars, 


diminishes as the years roll on 


Denby A Virginian and ex-soldier, Colonel 
of the Eightieth Regiment, Indiana Volun- 
teers, during the civil war, he was in 1885 


minister to Peking by Presi- 


thirteen years he rep- 


appointed 
dent Cleveland, For 
resented his country during three adminis- 
trations and part of a fourth, holding also 
the unbroken of the Chinese 
ties As the story of Verbeck, In 


confidence 
author 
and Williams, in China, has demon- 


foreigner who asks no per- 


Japan 
atrated, the 
sonal favors and has nothing to do with 
that marketable commodity called in Amer- 
ica “pull,” but who attends to the business 
on which he was sent and serves all un- 
selfishly, can win and hold the permanent 
respect of men who, besides understanding 
the lower motives common to most mortals, 
quick 
moral superiority in an alien 


have discernment of the proofs of 
rhe present publication, edited from the 
deceased author's manuscripts by his son, 


two or three additional chapters, 
ial value in the fact that it is 


who adds 
has its apex 
not a mere description of things seen or 
read about, nor is it a mere traveller's tale 
It is rather the leisurely reflections, with 
delightful comment, spiced by wit and wis- 


dom, of a man who saw into causes, and 


read human nature searchingly, but with 
sympathy Apparently he laid aside those 
prejudices which usually mar an allen’s 


judgment His pen pictures of the great 


men of China and Japan who were his con- 
temporaries are incisive and interpretative. 
His own very important part in the me- 
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diatory negotiations which brought the 
Chino-Japanese war of 1894-5 to an end are 
frankly and modestly stated. The Boxer 


| uprising is treated with insight and sym- 


pathy. Yet we cannot find that he does 
justice to the behavior of the American 
Admiral (whose name is spelled wrongly) 
who upheld the American policy of non-in- 
tervention and refused to bombard the 
Chinese forts in time of peace. Indeed, 
the two statements in the author’s text, 
on pages 191 and 200, do not correspond as 
to the important points of the day, the 
hour, and the reasons for the attack, while 
it is intimated that the Monocacy was 
“present” in the actual fighting, without 
taking part, instead of being, as she was, 
some distance away in shelter, the shell 
striking her being a spent missile. For- 
eign life in Peking is pleasantly described, 
and the criticisms of Great Britain's policy 
and of Russian methods are those of a 
man with a well-balanced mind, keen 
vision, and practised pen. Mr. Denby per- 
ceived clearly the underlying causes of 
the Russo-Japanese war. From the be- 
ginning of his work in China, he stood 
boldly and bravely for the policy of the 
open door, while with all his ability and 
persuasive power he protested against the 
partition of China. His sympathy with the 
missionaries and his correct and judicial 
attitude toward them arose from the fact 
that, by personal investigation and jour- 
neys in various parts of the empire, he 
knew exactly what they were doing, both 
in spirit and in method. He could thus 
judge them at first hand and forecast their 
ultimate influence. 

The concluding chapter, by the editor, 
on the Russo-Japanese war, is bright and 
readable, though the Admiral Togo pictured 
is the junior officer, born in Echizen, and 
not the mighty Togo of Satsuma. It is 
discreditable to a respectable writer to 
talk about “Japs” instead of Japanese. 
The middle name of Commodore Matthew 
Perry was Calbraith, not Galbraith. These, 
and a few similar inaccuracies, however, 
are but minor blemishes in a very de- 
lightful and informing book, in two daintily 
clothed and easily held volumes, beautiful- 
ly illustrated. While Dr. S. Wells Wil- 
liams’s ‘The Middle Kingdom,’ after a half- 
century of original writing and a quarter 
of a century of revision, still continues to 
be standard and in the van, ‘China and her 
People’ is perhaps the most readable work 
upon a country and people of whom it be- 


| hooves Americans to know more. 


Lirica Italiana Antica; Novissima Scelta di 
Rime dei Secoli xiii., xiill., xv., illustrate 
con sessanta riproduzioni di pitture, mi- 
niature, sculture, incisioni e melodie del 
tempo e con note dichiarative. Da Eu- 
genia Levi. Florence: Leo S. Olschki. 
1906. 

Signorina Levi has already made herself 
known by an anthology of contemporary 
Italian poets under the title of ‘Dai Nostri 
Poeti Viventi’ (third edition, Florence, F. 
Lumachi, 1904). That book labors under 
the disadvantage common to its kind, in 
that, in attempting to pass a more or less 
decisive judgment on living authors and 
their works, it assumes a task that can 
be accomplished only by time. Palgrave, in 
the preface to the second volume of his 
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‘Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,’ tes- 
tifles that his second series cost him thrice 
the labor of the first, for the reason that 
“nothing is harder than to form an esti- 
mate even remotely accurate of our own 
contemporary artists, whatever the sphere 
of their art.” In like manner the book 
now under review is better than the other, 
not only because it deals with the greatest 
period of Italian literature, but also be- 
cause many authors and many poems have 
already been chosen from out the mass by 
the infallible verdict of centuries. 

Mr. Gilbert Murray, in his ‘History of 
Greek Literature,’ remarks that, although 
by separating instrumental music from its 
originally chief function of accompanying 
the human voice, the modern world has de- 
veloped music as an independent art to a 
perfection and power of expression un- 
known to the ancients, modern lyric poetry 
suffers by the inevitable law of compensa- 
tions from a disunion with its natural part- 
ner of vocal and instrumental music. Aris- 
totle’s assertion in the ‘Poetics’ (I., 4) that 
performers on the flute and lyre employed 
only tbe elements of and pv@ués 
(“music” and “‘rhythm”’), 1s enough to show 
that. independent instrumental music was 
known to the Greeks. But we have no evi- 
dence that the idea of polyphonic instru- 
mentation ever occurred to them. It is 
indeed true that no form of Greek art, not 
even their painting, is so hopelessly lost 
to us as the art of Greek lyric poetry; and 
it is much to be feared that the glory and 
freshness of that age when the lyric poet 
wrote his notes along with his verses, 
never thinking of one without the other, 
when the two were in performance equally 
inseparable, are gone forever. But Mr. 
Murray might have observed that the Ital- 
fans of the Middle Age possessed a lyric 
poetry which was almost as closely allied 
to music as that of ancient Greece. The 
poets of the thirteenth century and their 
successors did not, to be sure, compose 
music for their own songs; but these al- 
ways, or nearly always, received their set- 
ting from a musician like Dante’s friend 
Casella. Even in Elizabethan England, the 
same condition prevailed, though perhaps 
not to the same extent. Milton’s thirteenth 
sonnet, addressed to Mr. H. Lawes, shows 
how much importance he attached to the 
skilful musical setting and performance of 
lyric poetry. 

Therefore it was an excellent plan of 
Signorina Levi's to print along with her 
text some examples of the music to which 
popular poetry was sung during the three 
centuries from which the poems are drawn. 
To be sure, the melodies to which the songs 
of the great poets were sung have not come 
dowa to us in many instafices. Signorina 
Levi gives us the notes of only one song 
by a known author who flourished earlier 
than the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
namely, the hymn of Beato Giovanni Co- 
lombini of Siena which begins, In su quell’ 
alto monte (p. 130). We believe that there 
is no similar example from an earlier pe- 
riod. However, it is a well-known fact 
that it was the custom in Italy from very 
early times to sing religious hymns to 
popular airs. The editor tells us in her 
introduction (p. xxv), that in almost all 
the hymn-books, printed or manuscript, 
which she had occasion to consult, belong- 
ing to the Sfteenth and early part of the 
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sixteenth centuries, she found above or be- to Guido Orlandi, of which the first qua- 


low the text of the hymns the words 
Cantasi come, followed by the first line of 
a profane song. Accordingly, most of the 
melodies reproduced in her book go with 
religious lauds of unknown authorship if 
they are early, sometimes by known au- 
thors if they are of more recent date. For 
example, we find the music for hymns com- 
posed by Savonarola, Lucrezia de’ Medici, 


train runs: 


“Una figura della doona mia 
s’adora, Guido, a San Michele in Orto, 
che di belle sembianze, onesta e pia, 
de’ peccatori @ gran rifugio e porto."’ 


The note on this sonnet does not tell the 


| reader that the Guido addressed was Guido 


Orlandi, or that he wrote in reply a beauti- 


| ful sonetto doppio: 


and Lorenzo de’ Medici. And thus, although | 
we have unhappily lost the airs to which | 


the lyrics of the great poets of the earlier 


period were sung, we can at least form 
some notion of their character. 

But it is not only with melodies that 
Signorina Levi has illustrated her text. 
Since all the art of the great period was 
produced under the same conditions and in- 
formed with the same spirit, she has also 
introduced sixty reproductions of pictures, 
miniatures, sculptures, and engravings; and, 
in order to avoid printing the whole book 
on heavy paper, she has caused the photo- 
graphic reproductions to be pasted on sep- 
arate sheets. Under each illustration she 
gives the name and date of the artist when 
known, the material, subject, and present 
locality of the original, and a brief decrip- 
tive note, sometimes culled from Vasari 
and other early writers; and we can assure 
our readers that it is most delightful to 
read Guido delle Colonne’s Amor che 
lusingamente m’ ai menato, with a facsimile 
on the opposite page of the song in a 
manuscript, adorned with beautiful min- 
jatures; Dante’s Donne ch’ avete intel- 
letto d’amore, seeing at the same time 
Giotto’s figure of Hope from the Capella 
degli Scrovegni at Padua; or Politian’s La 
non ouol esser pik mia, illustrated with a 
detail from Benozzo Gozzoli’s fresco in the 
Camposanto at Pisa. 

The editor has shown excellent sense and 
spirit in furnishing her readers with very 
full tables and indices. After a chronologi- 
cal list of writers and artists, comes an 





“S'avessi detjo. amico, di Maria 

gratia piena e pia 

rosa vermiglia se’ piantata in orto,"’ 
in which he reproaches his friend for his 
light comparison of his mistress to the 
Virgin, and for his irreligious contempt of 
the Frati Minori. In fact, in such an an- 
thology, the sonnet should never have been 
included without its reply In the fourth 
line of Cavalcanti’s sonnet, Signorina Levi 
reads, instead of gran rifugio e porto, “‘rifu- 
gio e conforto,” a version which we have 
never seen before, and which is not recog- 
nized as a variant in Arnone’s complete 
critical edition of Cavalcanti’s poems 
(Florence: Sansoni, 1881). 

The reading of the proofs must have been 


| very carelessly done. We have discover- 


index of first lines arranged under the | 


names of the poets, then indices (1) of 
poems arranged according to their various 
forms, with definitions of these forms, 
often quoted from famous writers, (2) of 
the illustrations, and (3) of the melodies, 
followed by a brief account of early Italian 
music, and notes explaining the music 
printed im the book. After the text come 
brief explanatory notes, and finally a bib- 
liographical index of texts and editions 
cited. 

We are sorry, in reviewing a book so 
praiseworthy in conception, to be compelled 
to call attention to serious lapses in its 
execution. Explanatory notes in such an 
edition must of necessity be brief; but 
brevity does not necessarily imply meagre- 
ness, and Signorina Levi’s commentary is 
of that meagreness which seems to come 
of insufficient knowledge. Although Eng- 
lish readers will always think of Shelley's 
translation in connection with Dante’s 
Guido, vorrei che tu e Lapo ed io, it is 
perhaps too much to expect an Italian 
editor to notice it, but in any commentary 
worthy of the name no such obvious imi- 
tation ought to pass unmentioned as that of 
Horace’s ode, ©O Venus, regia Onidi 
Paphique (Carm. I, 30) in Lorenzo de’ Medi- 
ci’s sonnet, Lascia Pisola tua tanto diletta. 
Again, every lover of Italian poetry will 
remember Guido Cavalcanti’s fine sonnet 





ed, quite incidentally, the following print- 
er’s errors not corrected in the errata. In 
heading No. 6, p. xxvi, Gentil should read 
Umil, and the page number 289 instead of 
295. On page ix, line 12, read della instead 
of lalla, and on page 213, line 14, una in- 
stead of uta We were surprised not to 
see the name of Cina da Pistoia in the 
combined index of authors and first lines. 
But, having accidentally discovered one of 
his sonnets in the text, we looked through 
the whole book and found that four of his 
poems are given, on pages 121, 131, 174, and 
180. 


Florentine Palaces and their Stories. By 
Janet Ross. With many illustrations by 
Adelaide Marchi. London: J. M. Dent; 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1905. 
The history of the principal Florentine 

palaces, with that of the great families to 

whom they owe their origin, is full of ro- 
mantic incident and adventure. Hence 

Miss Ross’s book cannot fail to attract the 

reader, for she has a special talent for 

choosing from severe history what is most 
characteristic and picturesque, and her 
knowledge of Italian sources of informa- 
tion, ancient and modern, is very exten- 
sive. She describes no less than seventy- 
six palaces, beginning with their architects 
and ending with their present owners. Of 
these many are comparatively unimportant, 
some having been much altered in recon- 
struction, while preserving still some nota- 
ble architectural feature of their past like- 
ly to attract the careful observer of an- 
cient buildings. These would naturally 
have no mention in the ordinary guide- 
book, so that this work will be found use- 
ful for reference, besides affording good 

reading. It is to be regretted that the il- 

lustrations are neither effective nor useful; 

for the most part they represent well- 
known themes in pen-and-ink outline with 
little shading, while the text seems to de- 
mand innumerable cuts of architectural 
detail. 

In telling of the principal palaces, such 
as the Palazzo Vecchio, the Bargello, the 

Riccardi, the Strozsi, the Passi, the Pitti, 





etc., all the important and tragic scenes 
in Florentine history are very fully given 
from documents of the time, and Miss Ross 
always when it is possible translates from 
these original sources directly, besides 
quoting from old letters and other data 
which have more recently come to light 
The book describes the manner of life and 


individual bistory of all the principal Flor 


Buck, Gertrude 


entine citizens who built palaces known 
to fame, beginning with the Acciatuoll, in 
1109, down to quite recent times The 
reader will get an accurate idea of Floren 
tine ceremonies, customs, business rela 
tions, marriage contracts, vendettas, and 
all the incidents which go to the making of 
life, but the volume will be found more 
interesting for reference than for consecu 
tive perusal. 
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Newcomer and Seward’s Rhetoric in Practice 

By 4. G. NEWOOMER, Professor in Leland Stanford University, and SAMUEL S. SEWARD, 

Jr Inatructor in the same 285 pp. ec. 

An entirely fresh treatment of the rudiments of rhetoric, adapted to elementary composition. 
There are abundant suggestive exercises supplemented and commented upon by the text Each sub- 
ject tle treated as an independent unit, implying nothing that precedes, so that the order of treat- 
ment is left to the teacher Literary topics for composition are avoided. The book is decidedly 
lear, interesting, and stimulating 

ISABEL GRAVES, High School, East Orange, N. J.:—Of some ten text-hbooks in composition 
and rhetoric recently examined, this comes closest to my present ideals and needs {After adop 

on The book for a month has given a month's full justification of my expectations. 


Buck and Morris’s Narrative Writing 
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Fiscal Reform 


Speeches (1880-1905) 


With a Preface, together with a Reprint of the 
Pamphlet “Economic Notes on Insular Free 
Trade,” and Letters from and to the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. (Septem- 
ber, 1903). By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J, 
BaLFour,M.P. S8vo. Net, $1.25 
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WITH WALT WHITMAN 
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QThis illuminating diary record has 
been truly likened to Boswell’s Johnson 
in the fulness and veracity of the reve- 
lation of the poet's daily life and thought. 
@His conversations and his correspon- 
dence with a host of world-famous men- 
of-letters show afresh the breadth of 
his human interest and the acuteness and 
candor of his critical judgment. By 
HORACE TRAUBEL. 35 full-page 
portraits and facsimiles. 500 pp. 
($3.00 net; $3.20 by mail.) 


JOHN FISKE 


@This, like the above, is an inti- 
mate biography, by a lifelong friend, 
THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY 
—and the only life of the great Ameri- 
can philosopher and historian. It is 
the latest issue in the famous “Beacon 
Biographies,” and maintains the standard 
set for that unique series of handy pocket 
volumes : “to furnish brief, readable and 
authentic accounts of those Americans 
whose personalities have impressed them- 
selves most deeply on the character and 
history of their country.” With photo- 
gravure frontispiece. (75 cents net; 
80 cents by mail.) 
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MAS OF 
HICAL RESEARCH 


[By Epo: JAMES H HYSLOP, PRD., 
Vice Presidemt of the Soctety 
Psychica) Researe 

A comprehensive account of the peoaiee 
tion ae PCrystal Vision, Telepathy, Dream 
incidents, Apparitions, Premonitions, 
voyance, Mediumistic Phenomena, etc., by 
that eminent group of scientific men com- 
posing the Council of the Society for Prych- 
ical Research. Also by the same author 
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